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FROM A PASTOR'S LETTER 


To His State Convention Office 


‘Xin common with other pastors | receive many appeals from relief organizations. 
Some of these merit support, others exploit a real and vital need for their own 
profit. It is often difficult to decide which ones merit our support. 


‘\ | am glad that now | can respond to every legitimate and worthy appeal by mak- 
ing one gift to the World Emergency Fund, with the assurance that the gift | make 
will, in its entirety, go to support not one, but all of these great Christian relief 


programs. 


Wit is my conviction that our appeal to our people should now be—MINISTER TO 
WORLD NEEDS BY GIVING TO THE WORLD EMERGENCY FUND. 


\\ if our Baptist pastors will give their support and influence, the raising of the part 
of the Fund allocated to our Convention will not be a difficult task. 


‘You may count on me and the church to which | minister to be 100 percent behind 
this great enterprise. We will do our part and thank God for the privilege. 


Yours very sincerely, 


ROY M. TRAFTON // 


First Baptist Church, Leominster, Mass. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


NOVEMBER 


NOTE.—Questions are taken from all 
pages and occasionally advertisements. 
he Contest is open only to subscribers. 


1. What has come from Leo- 
poldville? 

2. The Armistice of 1918 guar- 
anteed only what? 

8. Who is Dona Ines? 

4. There are how many Baptist 
hospitals? 

5. What is scheduled for De- 
cember 11-13? 

6. What.costs more now than in 
any previous conflict? 

7. Who recommended Bacone 
College as best for Indians? 

8. On what city were 100 
Japanese bombs dropped? 

9. Who called himself “slave of 
the slaves”? 

10. What must be made mani- 
fest by Christians? 

11. What still crosses national 
frontiers? 

12. Who is Rev. Ivan B. Bell? 

18. Who became a colporter- 
missionary in 1929? 

14. Who is Mrs. Bina Biswas? 

15. What building cost $7,000? 

16. Who is Dr. M. N. McCall? 

17. Where are 95% of the pop- 
ulation of European origin? 

18. What must not be neglected 
in these tumultuous days? 


Rules for 1941 


roe correct answers to every anemien (180 
questions) in all issues, Jan to December 
inclusive, a prize of a worthwhile missionary 

Kk or a year’s subscription to MISSIONS will 
be awarded. 

Answers should be kept at home until the 
end of the ak ear and all sent in together. In 
order to be eligible for a prize, both the answers 
and the Se on which answers are 
found must be given. 

Answers should be written briefly. Do not 
repeat the question. 

Where two or more ina group work together 
only one set should be sent and in such a 
case only one whginch- will be te 


All ans reach us Be) ae than 
December ! a1. 1941 to receive cred 











WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 
Alice C. Brown is on the faculty of 
Bacone College in Oklahoma. 
Paul H. Conrad is Executive Secre- 
tary of the World Relief Committee. 
William A. Elliott is President of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 
Coe Hayne is Editorial Secretary of 
the Home Mission Society. 
Cecil Hobbs is a missionary in Bur- 
ma, in service since 1935. 
(Continued on next page) 
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“We love thee, Pastor; all for thee 
We'd give, nor see thee ever be 
In want,” they say—then disagree 
On “M & M” Security! 


“M & M” Sgcurity is membership in the Retiring Pension Fund of 
The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, 152 Madison Avenue, New York. The booklet “ Worry-FREE 
BY °43” tells all about it. Send for your copy. 



















G. Merrill Lenox is Associate Direc- 





tor of the Ministers and Missionaries Ww 7 wer nal 
Benefit Board. DB See nag fo over = _. 
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Evalina McCutcheon is a missionary seminaries. 
Write for catalog. 
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in El Salvador, in service since 1926. P : 

Hazel Shank is Foreign Secretary of [ H ] IR i ( 
the Woman’s Foreign Mission Society. ace: 

Milton R. Wilkes is pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Watertown, 
Mass. 

Mrs. O. R. Judd and Mrs. Howard 
Wayne Smith are presidents respec- 
tively of the Woman’s Home and 
Woman’s Foreign Mission Societies. 
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Instructions to Subscribers 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United Foreign 
States Canada Countries 
ange a ae $1.25 $1.50 $1.60 
In Clubs (5o0r more) 1.00 1.25 1.45 
Remit by Money Order or Draft. Make all 
ecks, Postal or Express Orders payable 
simply to MISSIONS. 
Bills, coins, stamps are sent at sender's risk. 
When you receive notice that your subscrip- 
tion has expired, renew it at once, if you have 
not already done so. Use the blank enclosed 
in your final copy. Give the blank and money 
to your Club Manager; if there is none, send 
directly to us. Please sign your name exactly 
as it appears on your present address label. 
Sometimes a subscriber who has already re- 
— =o this blank, the ee 
r us after this copy contain’ 
the blank has been mailed. ad ” 
When reporting e of address send both 
the old and the new address. 


Missionary Income Rises 


To the end of September receipts 
from the states on the Unified 
Budget showed an increase of 14% 
for the monthly period reported on 
at that date. The direct receipts 
of the missionary organizations 
are not included in this report, be- 
cause when it was compiled the 











figures were not complete. Only 
four states were below their records 
for the same period last year. 
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**I love to go to 


Sunday School 


now!” 


ee 

Every Sunday we have a 
real story-book lesson from the 
Bible and get pictures that are 
fun to cut out and to color. 
Teacher says these are all part 
of the fine, new Primary Key- 
stone Course we are using. I 
have something to take home to 
Mother and Daddy now to show 
them what we are learning in 


Sunday school. 


“We even have meetings during 
the week sometimes, and plan in- 
teresting things to do and make. 
Mother says she doesn’t see 
where Sew ol gets all the good 
ideas!” 


(We investigated this case fur- 
ther. All the teachers in this 
progressive Baptist Sunday 
school use American Baptist 
teaching helps and all are given 
subscriptions to Baptist Leader, 
the monthly magazine for all 
workers in the Sunday school. A 
clue?) . 


An “On-approval” copy of the 
New Judson Keystone Primary 
Course II; Part 1, will be sent 
on a ten-day return privilege 
basis. Also sample copies of 
“Baptist Leader.” How many? 


The American 
Baptist Publication 


Society 


1701-1703 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 








KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 
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Everybody Enjoyed the 
September Issue 


Everybody seems to have en- 
joyed the September issue. The 
letter by Miss Mollie McMinn on 
page 517 is typical of many com- 
mendations. Perhaps that explains 
the astonishing subscription gain 
recorded in September. The month 
produced 2,009 subscriptions as 
compared with 1,647 in September 
a year ago, or a net gain of 362 for 
the month. That was one of the 
largest monthly gains ever recorded 
in the long up trend that started 
in the spring of 1933, or more than 
eight years ago. 

The score now stands at 95 
months of gain and only 6 months 
of loss. 

The peak subscription season is 
now here. More than 12,000 an- 
nual subscriptions expire during 
the next three months. Perhaps 
your own is among them. If so, 
your prompt renewal will help 
keep the trend upward. 


LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


Missions is always enjoyed by 
everyone in our home, but I take ex- 
ception to your trend toward peace at 
a time like this, when liberty and de- 
mocracy are in danger. Surely we 
Baptists with our heritage of freedom 
should be the first to protest against 
the dictators. How better can we make 
that protest than by cooperation with 
Britain? Certainly Misstons would 
not be as free in a country ruled by 
Hitler. Indeed, some of the outstand- 
ing men whose sayings I read in “ Re- 
markable Remarks” would be in a con- 
centration camp in a dictator-ruled 
country. I believe I speak for a great 
many readers in doing everything pos- 
sible to stop this mad maniac in Ger- 
many, but I shall continue to enjoy 
Missions even if I cannot wholly 
agree with it—Warren B. Austin, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Nore.—How much freedom to 
urge peace would be allowed Mis- 
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Beyond Hunger 


...are deep yearnings of the human spirit 
which only the grace of God can satisfy. 

We are giving bread — also clothing, 
shelter, medicine. We must give infinitely 
more. 

But when people who need bread and 
some who have bread enough and to spare 
cry out for hope, peace, joy, forgiveness, 
shall we fail to make known to them Jesus 
Christ as the source of all these things? 

Now more than ever, we should send 
bread and the Bread of Life. 


YOU 
CAN 
HELP 





1. By gifts to the missionary budget 
of your church 


2. By gifts to the World Emergency 
Fund 


3. By gifts on the Annuity Plan 
4. By Legacies and Bequests 


WRITE FOR FREE COPIES OF 
CL] “Beyond Hunger’’ — 

Emergency Needs in Foreign Missions 
CL] “Envoys of an Eternal Kingdom’’ 
CL] “Now More Than Ever’’ 


(] “Annuities — A Way to Give and to 
Receive’’ 


(] “Along Kingdom Highways’’ (1941 An- 
nual Report) 


JESSE R. WILSON, Home Secretary 
AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


152 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


M-11-41 
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sions if the United States entered 
the war and dictatorship was es- 
tablished here?—Eb. 


I have always been proud of Mis- 
sions. My faith in the magazine and 
its editor has been deepened in recent 
months by its fairness and its Chris- 
tian emphasis in matters regarding the 
war question and allied problems. Af- 
ter reading the criticisms leveled at 
you by men who seem to be national- 
ists before they are Christians, I am 
taking this opportunity to thank you. 
Many of us in the ministry are deter- 
mined not to be part of the hysteria 
that is again sweeping the country as 
it did in my boyhood. We are not go- 
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mass murder, is a real encouragement 
to many pastors who are at grips with 
the mob spirit that is bringing the 
nation to the brink of war.—Rev. 
Bruce K. Blunt, Butte, Mont. 


ing to be coat holders for conscription 
nor money raisers for war bonds. Your 
consistent emphasis upon peace as 
God’s way, and upon the rights of a 
free people to refuse to be forced into 
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EVANGELISM FOR TODAY 


The most effective evangelism today is the Sunday to Sunday pastoral 
evangelism. But this depends upon the power of the pulpit and Christian 
message to command the community interest. TO BREAK DOWN 
CYNICISM AND INDIFFERENCE TO THE CHRISTIAN MES- 
SAGE, TO INCREASE THE POWER AND PRESTIGE OF THE 
CHURCH'S VOICE, ARE THE AIMS OF The Charles A. Wells 
Conferences on Christ and World Need, AND IN THIS TASK 
THEY HAVE A DISTINGUISHED RECORD OF ACHIEVE- 
MENT. Mr. Wells’ extensive travels, wide journalistic experience and 
unique talents provide an unusual appeal to the intelligent but un- 
churched groups. 


The CHARLES A. WELLS Conferences on Christ and World Need 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 

All engagements must be planned well in advance 
WN Ae a ete 








He draws as 
he speaks 


Further information on request 
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THE FOOTBALL SEASON IS HERE AGAIN! 


Who would you rather be, 
the player with Number 44 
on his back who. “missed the 
boat” or the quarterback, 
Number 21 who got the 
ball? The answer is 21, of 
course, for he is through the 
line with the ball firmly in his 
grasp and with the goal in 
sight. 
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When you are 21, will you be graduating from college, or will you be just 21? 
Why not write now to Franklin College about entering college next fall? 


FRANKLIN. COLLEGE 


The thud of the toe on the pigskin is a 

part of every fall on every college 

campus across the land. It gives joy and 

zest of life to all who participate in such 

competition whether as players or as 
spectators 


For information write te 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM GEAR SPENCER, LL.D. 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 
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Permit me to offer my warmest con- 
gratulations on the courage that Mis- 
SIONS is so nobly displaying in its edi- 
torial policy with reference to the 
present international situation. It 
reminds me of what P. A. B. Widener 
wrote in Without Drums, to the effect 
that in this land of democracy we can 
better guard our freedom by living 
rather than by dying. We need men of 
courage and resolution at home far 
more than in the graves of American 
soldiers on foreign soil. It is truly 
gratifying to find that Misstons, like 
Jeremiah, is able to see beyond the 
boiling cauldrons to the “‘rod of an 
almond tree.” —Marshall W. S. Swan, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

= 

I think Misstons is the finest of its 
kind and the fairest in its policy of any 
magazine that it has ever been mine to 
read. Your advocacy of democracy and 
brotherhood to all men irrespective of 
color, race or creed is definitely Chris- 
tian and should lend inspiration and 
courage to others. Unless the church 
faces such issues concretely and decides 
them upon the basis of Jesus’ teach- 
ings, the time may come when large 
numbers of people will regard the 
church as a community nonentity and 
religion as an unessential abstraction. 
—Rev. M. J. Battle, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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I write to congratulate you on the. 


excellence of Missions. The September 
issue is a classic. Having spent most 
of my life in the South China Mission 
of Southern Baptists, and in Califor- 
nia, in the service of the Home Mission 
Society of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, I have read much of our 
denominational and missionary litera- 
ture these many years. I have never 
seen anything superior to it in mis- 
sionary periodicals.—Miss Mollie Mc- 
Minn, Carthage, Mo. 

| 


Surely the quality of your magazine 
has not failed us. It seems to be im- 
proving constantly. During our sub- 
scription campaign we have been able 
to honestly praise it most lavishly. I 
am sure thousands read with keen 
interest Mr. Albaugh’s article and 
other features in the September issue. 
—Mrs. M. Plin Beebe, Ipswich, S. D. 
































The Unchanging Monster 


AN ARMISTICE Day CARTOON BY CHARLES A. WELLS 
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AR has not changed. The advance of science and man’s 
mechanical equipment have merely altered war’s outer 
attributes. Basically war is still the same insatiable monster with 
ravenous appetite for men and money. In fact, the perversion of 
man’s mechanical achievements has enormously increased the 
monster’s appetite and the outreach of his destructiveness. It 


costs more now to kill a man than in any previous conflict, © 


and men are killed faster in the present war than ever before. 

The conclusion is inevitable. Men must soon adopt some other 
method for reaching his aims or else civilization as we have 
known it will vanish from the earth. 

Fortunately there IS another way. All over the world today 
missionaries and other faithful ambassadors of the gospel of 
love are pouring themselves out in heroic, desperate selflessness, 
trying to help men see love’s alternative before humanity has 
destroyed all its precious heritage. 

This constitutes the only real defense program. And until we 
learn that love is the only true defense against hate, friendship 
the only protection against enmity, and good will the only cure 
for ill will, Calvary will have been in vain ——Cuar.es A. WELLS. 
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War Weariness 


IN a glorious September night in the 
Caribbean Sea all American passengers 
on the S.S. Kungsholm assembled on 
maa | deck to hear President Roosevelt’s 

1 broadcast which apparently led America 
another step on the road to war. No one could 
have interpreted the brief applause to show re- 
spect for his office, as endorsing all he said. As 
the crowd dispersed, a woman remarked, “I am 
sick and tired of the war. Why cannot something 
be done to end it?” 

Thus she voiced a world-wide growing weari- 
ness of this war. Millions of weary Chinese war 
refugees wish only to return home in peace. 
Multitudes of Japanese mothers are utterly sick 
of the endless returning stream of little boxes 
with the ashes of sons who died in China. From 
the start the French and the Italians fought 
without enthusiasm. To the British the war is a 
grim and gory business, their sorry plight due, 
said former Governor LaFollette, “to the blind- 
ness and stupidity of their ruling classes.”’ That 
makes their tragic heroism all the more sublime. 
The Germans are marching like human auto- 
matons, hypnotized into aggressive. war by a 
fiihrer, lured by a dream of lebensraum, yet also 
fearful of dismemberment, unfortunately inti- 
mated even by the Archbishop of York. Call the 
roll of the other war ravaged lands—Finland, 
Poland, Greece, Syria, Ethiopia, Iran, Russia— 
and the rest. Where do the common people 
gladly accept their misery, impoverishment, and 
mass murder? As for the American people, after 
two years of intensive propaganda, at least 80% 
according to repeated Gallup polls, are still op- 
posed to getting into this war. Significant was a 





college class orator’s remark last June, “I am 


proud that America takes up arms reluctantly.” 
Recently The New Republic urged a formal 
declaration of war, yet had to confess that, 

In all probability there will never be in this war 
the same adventurous exhilaration, the same sense 
of crusading unity that lifted masses of Americans 
out of themselves in the last war. 

On a world so thoroughly sick of this titanic, 
senseless conflict, dawns another Armistice 
Day. Almost sacrilegious are now its parades 
and ceremonies. No salutes will blast the London 
sky because of possible “competition from anti- 
aircraft guns.’ Timely words of colossal irony! 
Instead it will be a day of fear, and resignation 
to “inevitable social wreckage and economic 
ruin,” as pictured on October 7th by Sumner 
Welles, Under-Secretary of State. And as presi- 
dents and kings solemnly place their annual 
wreaths on the tombs of unknown soldiers, could 
the nameless dead but speak they would shout 
with one accord, “Away with your tributes. 
We died in vain!” 

Surely on Armistice Day the Christian church, 
to be true to herself, must summon men not 
into war but away from war. Across the earth 
this ‘growing war weariness evidences a deep, 
vast yearning for peace. Who dares affirm that 
millions of people would not now respond to any 
leadership that would propose an end to hostili- 
ties, not appeasement but reconciliation, and a 
plan for a finer world? Infinitely easier can that 
be done now than after another year of hatred 
and carnage, and immeasurable destruction. 

Long ago the Man of Galilee invited “all ye 
that are heavy laden” to “come unto Me.” On 
Armistice Day a war-weary world wistfully 
looks to His church to renew His invitation. 
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Reproduction of 
the poster used 
by United China 
Relief in its 
effort to raise 
$5,000,000 for 
relief in China 


Can You Visualize 5,000,000 Dead 
and 50,000,000 Refugees? 


IHE United China Relief is nearing the end of 

its campaign to raise $5,000,000 by October 15th. 
Up to August 31st a total of $1,500,000 had been 
contributed and apportioned for relief work in China. 
The urgency of such help is painfully evident from 
the record of China’s suffering during the past four 
years of war. Careful estimates place Chinese war 
casualties at more than 5,000,000 dead and wounded, 
50,000,000 homeless refugees, 2,000,000 orphaned or 
lost children, 90% of China’s industry destroyed 
or seized by the invading Japanese, schools and 
universities uprooted, and a gigantic migration of 
poverty-stricken people carrying whatever tools, 
farm implements, and goods they still possessed 


he World ‘Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 
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It was painted 
and donated by 
Martha Sawyers 
and has been 
widely featured 
throughout the 
United _ States 


from the East into remote West China. Against such 
overwhelming disaster the appeal of United China 
Relief has found a ready response among Americans. 
Cooperating committees have been serving in 300 
communities. Moreover, eight relief agencies have 
been participating in this effort under the chairman- 
ship of Pearl Buck and the Honorary Chairmanship 
of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, namely, 

AMERICAN COMMITTEE IN Alp oF CHINESE COOPERATIVES 
AMERICAN BurEav For Mepicat Arp To CHINA 
AMERICAN CoMMITTEE FOR CHINESE War ORPHANS 
AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 

AssociaTED Boarps FoR CHRISTIAN COLLEGES IN CHINA 
CrurcH CommMITTSE For Cana RELIEF 

Cua Arp CounciL 

CuInEsE Emercency Re.ier ComMITTEE 


Relief provided by this campaign is administered 
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by more than 2,000 missionaries, doctors, teachers 
and other volunteer workers in China, all of them 
connected with the eight participating relief agencies. 
Thus wise, efficient, economical administration has 
been assured. With this effort completed by October 
15th the need of helping China is by no means ended. 
For Northern Baptists who did not contribute to 
this nation-wide appeal the opportunity for helping 
China is still available through the Baptist World 
Emergency Fund, which includes in its $600,000 a 
continuation of relief in China that was provided 
last year’s World Relief Committee. 


The Onward March of Atheism 
in Soviet Russia 


T the beginning of this year, according to a 
summary in the magazine Antireligiosnik, pub- 
lished by the League of Militant Godless in Russia, 
the League had 115,477 cells functioning throughout 
the vast expanse of Russia with an enrollment of 
3,450,182 as compared with 95,159 cells and 2,292,036 
enrolled in 1940. The number of anti-religious dis- 
cussion groups rose from 6,086 to 9,698 and registered 
participants increased from 71,982 to 82,536. Anti- 
religious seminars grew from 4,824 to 5,060, but 
seminar participants declined from 77,231 to 77,011. 
Explanation is said to be the more difficult entrance 
requirements for admission to a seminar. The num- 
ber of anti-religious lectures increased from 200,000 
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to 239,000, while attendance climbed from 6,323,000 
to 10,765,000. This expansion is explained by the 
new policy of charging admission fees which permit 
employment of a higher grade of lecturers and a 
consequent improvement in what they had to say. 
Production of literature to promote the anti-religious 
movement expanded enormously. Since the League 
of Militant Godless was first established in 1928 a 
total of 1,832 anti-religious books have been pub- 
lished which represent 400,000,000 printed pages. 
This year it was planned to issue 40 general scientific 
books, 14 books on natural sciences, 13 specialized 
scientific books, two periodicals, Antireligiosnik and 
The Godless, and one daily newspaper, all committed 
to turning 160,000,000 Russians into atheists. 

Whether or not this anti-religious movement is 
being checked by the war with its inevitable disrup- 
tion of Russian life, destruction of villages and towns, 
and the shifting of populations, is not yet clear. That 
the purpose of the League of Militant Godless will 
likely be only temporarily influenced is apparent 
from a comment by Comrade Yaroslavsky, leader of 
the League of Militant Godless, who is reported to 
have said, “The new materialistic philosophy whose 
extension is served by the godless propaganda will 
make no peace with religion and no peace with faith 
in the supernatural.” Regardless of whether Russia 
wins or loses the present war with Germany, atheism 
is destined to have a place at the peace conference. 





Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


(In this issue with special reference to Armistice Day) 


In 1918 WE THREW AWAY “peace without victory” 
and we got victory without peace.—Prof. Zachariah 
Chafee, Harvard University. 

Se 

THE ONLY DIFFERENCE between war and assassina- 
tion is that one constitutes the retail business of kill- 
ing and the other is the wholesale business of killing. 
—Rev. John Haynes Holmes. 

. & 

THERE CAN BE NO victory over Hitlerism abroad 
if democracy is destroyed at home.—Prof. Franz 
Boas, Columbia University. 

fe 

TRUTH IN TIME OF WAR is always replaced by pro- 

paganda.— Charles Lindbergh. Notr.—Regardless 


of American difference of opinion regarding Col. 
Lindbergh, in that remark he is 100% correct.— Ep. 





AND NOW WE JOIN the rest of America’s young 
manhood to be measured as fighting units for our 
killing value and we are called upon to forget this shin- 
ing hour of our life at Yale—Kingman Brewster, 
Class Orator at Yale University last June. 


o, 
~~ 
MOoDERN WAR IS SUCH A DESTRUCTIVE PROCESS 


that it cannot achieve its purpose however lofty or 
however venal.—U. S. Senator Robert LaFollette. 


Se 
For AMERICA TO BECOME A BELLIGERENT in this 
war, or to take those steps that inevitably lead to 


belligerency, would be the greatest tragedy in our 
history.—Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


o, 
“ 


THERE IS NO ALTRUISM among nations, especially 
those at war.—General Hugh S. Johnson. 
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Between the Two Americas 


Brief glimpses and impressions of Panama with its engineering 
achievement, of the San Blas Islands where life is primitive 
and civilization has not yet arrived, of Cartagena and Havana 
where ancient Spain and medieval Catholicism once reigned and 
whose people look hopefully and perhaps questioningly to the 
United States and its declared policy of good neighborliness 






ABOVE: Morro Castle, grim 
and foreboding, still guards 
the entrance to Havana Har- 
bor as it has for nearly 400 
years. RIGHT: A United 
States battleship in one of the 
locks of the Panama Canal 


HERE is probably no area on earth today 

more strongly fortified than the narrow 

strip of land 10 miles wide and 50 miles 
long known as the Panama Canal Zone. All ships 
may now arrive and depart only during daylight 
hours with special pilots at their helms, because 
both approaches to the canal are said to be 
heavily mined. During my brief visit in Septem- 
ber, numerous planes, small pursuit craft and 
giant bombers, patrolled the sky. lanes above the 


By 
WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


canal. Vast new military reservations were 
being constructed. Seemingly endless new bar- 
racks, all of solid concrete, evidenced long- 
time military plans as if many years must 
elapse before our world will again enjoy a period 
of peace and order. Barbed wire enclosures are 
around everything of military and naval im- 
portance. Numerous signs inform the visitor ap- 
proaching areas under military control that 
everybody must STOP FOR IDENTIFICATION. 
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Everywhere throughout this famous ten-mile 
strip of land were indications of enormous activ- 
ity and ceaseless truck traffic. On sidings stood 
railroad freight cars loaded with frames and 
walls of pre-fabricated homes to house the thou- 
sands of recently arrived Americans and more 
still to come. To these houses even the screens 
had already been attached. Great air fields with 
immense hangars were being laid out. The fields 
were filled with planes, so many of them that 
from a distance they resembled swarms of flies. 
Traveling by train on the railroad that parallels 
the canal, passengers are warned against pho- 
tographing. On: the numerous government con- 
struction projects huge signs state CAMERAS 
NOT ALLOWED. Somehow I wondered whether 
all these precautions were now too late. Surely 
every square foot of this area must have been 
photographed by German or Japanese spies 
during the past five years and the maps of this 
area in Berlin or Tokyo are doubtless as com- 
prehensive and accurate as any in Washington. 
Both sides of the canal are said to be lined with 
hidden gun emplacements and soldiers on pa- 
trol. Probably the canal area has the finest ar- 
ray of anti-aircraft guns on earth. And its huge 
guns to defend the canal against attack from 
the sea are reported to be of enormous calibre 
and range. In a recent target test these guns 
were said to have scored 9 hits out of 10 shots at 
a target 21 miles away! In the canal itself I 
counted seven U. S. submarines. Thus the war 
that began when Hitler marched his legions into 





The ruined tower of the cathedral in the old city of 
Panama which was sacked and burned by the pirate 


Henry Morgan in 1671 
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The Balboa Union Church, one of five union churches 
sponsored by the Federal Council of Churches 


Poland two years ago has stretched out its long 
arm and has brought to Panama the greatest 
activity since the days of its original construc- 
tion 30 years ago. 


THE Cross ROADS OF THE Two AMERICAS 


These observations accentuated my appre- 
ciation of the canal as the most stupendous en- 
gineering project that man has ever undertaken. 
They seemed also to make more fascinating the 
dramatic history of this strategic area. For this 
is the cross roads of the Western Hemisphere. 
Christopher Columbus (the dual city of Cristobal 
Colon on the Atlantic side is named after him) 
arrived here in 1502 on his last voyage of discov- 
ery. Balboa, the first European to see the Pacific 
Ocean, crossed the isthmus in 1513. For cen- 
turies all products from the west coasts of 
North or South America destined for Europe had 
to be brought by ship to the Pacific side of the 
isthmus, then transported on the backs of mules 
to the Atlantic side, and again loaded in ships for 
Europe. All the gold and other treasures which 
Spain looted in Peru and Ecuador had to be 
shipped to Spain by this route. Naturally Pan- 
ama became a favorite rendezvous for pirates. 
Thus for 400 years a canal across this isthmus 
was an international hope. Numerous compa- 
nies, Spanish, English and French, dreamed of 
such a canal, made surveys, and outlined plans. 
In 1882 a French company began excavation and 
continued operation until 1902 when its rights 
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and property were bought by the United States, 
which then began excavation on a grand scale. 
On August 14, 1914, ten days after the first World 
War began, the canal was opened to traffic. 

A few statistics about the canal will be of 
interest. It has shortened by 5,000 miles the 
water distance from San Francisco to New York. 
Prior to 1914 all ships had to sail around stormy 
Cape Horn at the lower tip of South America. 
Probably every middle aged reader of Missions 
recalls the U. S. Battleship Oregon, which during 
the Spanish American war, had to sail from 
Portland, Oregon, down the entire west coasts of 
North and South America and up the east coast 
in order to battle with the Spanish naval forces 
under Admiral Cervera. Today the canal is of 
immense strategic importance in enabling Amer- 
ica to make her one ocean navy do the work of 
two until the second navy, now under construc- 
tion, is completed two or three years hence. The 
canal:is also of enormous peace time value, for 
it has lowered the cost of all supplies such as tea, 
rubber, tin, etc., brought from Asia to America 
and Europe. It can truly be said that the canal 
has reduced the cost of living of every person in 
the United States. From entrance to exit the 
canal is 50 miles long. The United States Gov- 
ernment spent $539,000,000 on its construction. 
The original excavation was so stupendous a 
job that it would have filled a train of freight cars 
long enough to go around the earth three times. 
In normal times each day 16 ships pass through, 
bringing an annual toll revenue of $25,000,000. 
Interest on the canal debt totals $16,000,000. 
Each year $12,000,000 is spent for dredging, ex- 
cavation and operation. Four times landslides 
in the famous Culebra cut blocked the canal 
and required enormous re-excavation. When the 
canal was built no one dreamed of ships as large 


-as the Queen Mary, the Queen Elizabeth, and the 


Normandie and the newer U. S. battleships. 
None of these can pass through the present 
canal locks, big as they are, 1,000 feet long and 
110 feet wide. So today the government is at 
work, at an expenditure of nearly $300,000,000, 
constructing a third set of locks long and wide 
enough to accommodate these larger ships. 
The new locks will also afford protection in case 
the existing locks should be bombed from the air, 
or sabotaged on land, or destroyed by an ex- 
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plosion on a ship. All the machinery which op- 
erates the huge locks is being transferred to sub- 
terranean chambers so deep as to be beyond 
reach of any air raid bomb. 


A STAIN ON AMERICAN History 


One regrettable fact mars the story of the 
Panama Canal. It is really a stain on American 
history. Originally the Republic of Panama, 
through which the canal passes, was part of the 
Republic of Colombia. It is only as large as 
Rhode Island and has half a million people of 
mixed Spanish, Indian and Negro blood. In 1902, 
irked by Colombia’s delay in negotiating a 
treaty with the United States for digging the 
canal, President Theodore Roosevelt is said to 
have encouraged a revolt and to have financed 
its chief rebels. Through this alleged American 
trickery Panama achieved its independence. 
Later President Roosevelt boastfully declared, 
“T took Panama.” To this day Colombia has not 
forgotten it. Perhaps if a little more patience had 
been exercised or a few million dollars more had 
been offered Colombia (What government today 
thinks in terms of mere millions?) the canal 
might have been dug with Colombia’s coopera- 
tion and there would not today be the fear of 
German or Japanese influence in Colombia and 
the threat to the safety of the canal which is only 
a few hours’ bombing distance from the air ports 
of Colombia. Recently the little Republic of 
Panama was lifted to an Embassy status so 
that its Ambassador at Washington ranks with 
the diplomatic representatives of England, 
Russia, Germany, Japan and other large coun- 
tries. He outranks those from scores of other 
countries, all of which are larger and more impor- 
tant in the world’s life than Panania. Strange 
sometimes are the ways of American diplomacy. 

The military and naval importance of Pan- 
ama must not be allowed to overshadow its re- 
ligious needs for Panama in a two-fold aspect 
is a mission field for American Christianity. The 
coming of thousands of Americans, either as sin- 
gle men and women or with their families, will 
overtax the capacity and ministry of the existing 
union churches in the Canal Zone which the 
American Federal Council of Churches has pro- 
vided in five different towns, Balboa, Cristobal, 
Gatun, Pedro Miguel, and Gamboa. The last 
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mentioned is the latest to be established and 
sorely needs help from American Christians for 
the erection of a building. Since 1921 the Prot- 
estant churches of the United States, including 
Northern Baptists, have been supporting this 
religious ministry in the Canal Zone. During 
these 20 years a total of more than $200,000 has 
been contributed. The ministry of the five union 
churches is now more than ever of vital urgency. 
The spiritual welfare of the men and women 
who live here and maintain or protect the canal 
is as important as their physical health, their 
cultural standards and their social morale. To 
neglect these multitudes of people arriving on 
every ship will inevitably develop a community 
of unchurched Americans, irreligious, and living 
under the demoralizing influence of the tropics. 

The second need is for missionary work among 
the Panamanians. A modest work is supported 
by the union churches. Nominally Panama is 
Roman Catholic, as evidenced by the churches 
which range from the magnificent cathedral in 
Panama City with its world famous golden altar 
to simple jungle chapels in the interior far re- 
moved from the Canal Zone. Every tourist is 
. taken out to the old city of Panama to view the 
ruins of the cathedral and the monastery. The 
gaunt walls, the cathedral towers, and the jungle 
covered heaps of stone are all that remain from 
the sacking and burning of the city by the 
notorious pirate Henry Morgan in 1671. The 
Church of Rome has been here nearly 400 years. 
Yet the vast majority of people of Panama, as 
in other South American lands, are living in a 
state of spiritual destitution and religious super- 
stition that only the vital evangelical message of 
Christianity can change.* 


WHERE CIVILIZATION 1s UNKNOWN 


A terrific contrast confronted me on the fol- 
lowing day when I stepped ashore on the San 
Blas Islands, some 100 miles from Cristobal. 
From the mighty achievement of the Panama 
Canal to the humble, crude existence of the San 
Blas Indians was a transition from the sublime 
to the primitive. Overnight I had turned back 
pages of history and centuries of time and I 
found myself in an environment where civiliza- 





* Nore—See editorial note on page 542 regarding the missionary 
activity of Southern Baptist Americans in this area.—Bp. 
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tion had not yet arrived and where life is as 
simple and primitive, as devoid of comfort and 
sanitation as can be found anywhere on earth. 
On a string of tiny islands some distance from 
the mainland and in a sheltered bay, lives a tribe 
of people known as the San Blas Indians: Ra- 
cially they have remained as pure as when Co- 
lumbus arrived 450 years ago. No alien has ever 
married a San Blas woman or has been made a 
member of the tribe. These people were never 
conquered by Spain. The Panama government 
does practically nothing for them except to send 
a physician once a month to check on possible 
epidemics. No white man may visit the islands 
except between sunrise and sunset. No stranger 
may remain over night. So zealous are these 
people in preserving their racial purity and trib- 


al integrity that intermarriage is not allowed.. . 


It is commonly believed that if intermarriage 
occurs with some other race and a child is born, 
the child is killed at birth. This racial purity has 
perhaps gone to extremes for the interbreeding 
throughout the centuries has caused most of 
the inhabitants of these islands to be of short 
stature. It is hard to distinguish the women from 
little girls. All were of nearly the same height. 

These people live in picturesque, windowless, 
palm bark huts with thatched roofs. All sleep in 
hammocks because of the eternal tropical damp- 
ness of the earthen floors in their huts. The 
women pierce their noses for nose-rings and 
bind their legs from ankle to knee to produce 
thin, shiny shanks which are regarded as marks 
of beauty. For centuries they have known the 
art of weaving and dyeing. The curious designs 
woven in their cloth have a marked resemblance 
to those of ancient Egypt, which raises inter- 
esting anthropological speculations as to their 
remote racial origin. These Indians are extraordi- 
narily healthy because of the absence of mosqui- 
toes and insects of all kinds. There are no ani- 
mals on the islands. The trade winds blow all 
insects away. Farming is done on the mainland 
to which the men and women go each morning 
in their huge dugout canoes, returning to their 
island homes at night. Marriage customs are as 
quaint as they are crude. Both prospective hus- 
band, usually 18 years of age, and bride, usually 
13 or 14, must prove their manhood and woman- 
hood by unpleasant ordeals. A simple ritual 
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whereby the man gathers firewood for the break- 
fast and the bride cooks it constitutes the mar- 
riage ceremony. The new husband moves into 
the home of his bride as society is organized on 
a semi-matriarchal system. Divorce is possible 
but rare. In that case the husband must move to 
another island and neither party may remarry 
for five years. In all my travels over many years 
this visit to the San Blas Islands, for sheer fas- 
cination and interest, ranks at the top. 

But alas, these humble and friendly people are 
being spoiled by the souvenir-hunting, camera- 
hobbied tourist. And among the latter I must 
confess also to being a sinner. Once charmingly 
naive and shy at the approach of strangers, 
these Indians have learned the racket of charg- 
ing five cents for every click of the camera and 
for every person who appears in the picture. 
With a crowd of tourists roaming the islands 
taking pictures here and there, they derive a 
modest revenue. Ships can call here only seldom 
because tide and sea and wind must be abso- 
lutely right to permit any ship to enter this 
shallow bay. Often a tourist ship arrives only to 
depart almost immediately because weather 
conditions are unfavorable. 





Village life in the San Blas Islands. The woman is 
about to collect her fee from the tourist who has 
just clicked his camera 


Here is a mission field as virgin, appealing 
and challenging as any on earth. The San Blas 
Indians are animists and totem worshippers. 
Their paganism is as deep, pathetic, abysmal as 
any in the dense jungles of Africa or in the Ama- 
zon hinterland of Brazil. No mission board in 
the United States has these Indians in even its 
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long range expansion plans. Some Catholic 
propaganda has permeated these islands for 
here and there in some hut could be seen a 
crucifix or a picture of the Virgin Mary. On one 





A typical family in the San Blas Islands. The man’s 
costume evidences contact with outside civilization 


of the islands, which I was unable to reach be- 
cause of the limited time schedule, an independ- 
ent mission is conducted by a San Blas Indian 
named Eglesias. He was educated in the United 
States, where he married an-American woman. 
Together they are doing missionary work as 
sacrificing and noble as can be found anywhere 
in the annals of missionary Christianity. He has 
two younger brothers in Bacone College. 


A RENDEZVOUS OF PIRATES 


On this trip to Panama an opportunity was 
also afforded for a brief visit to Cartagena, one 
of the chief seaports of the Republic of Colom- 
bia, the fourth largest country in South America. 
In area it is as large as California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Montana combined. Here live 
8,700,000 people, again a mixture of Negro, 
Indian, and Spanish. Skin color ranges all the 
way from pure white to deep black. Colombia 
has a romantic history. Cartagena was one of 
the most heavily fortified strongholds in the 
Spanish new world. The town is said to look 
older than any city in Spain and is one of the 
most historically interesting towns in South 
America. Its great cathedral ranks with the 
cathedrals at Jamaica and Havana as the three 
oldest in the western hemisphere. Cartagena 
was frequently attacked by pirates as well as by 
numerous loot-seeking adventurers more or less 
officially sponsored by the French, English and 
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Dutch governments. But Spain kept control 
of this rich province until 1819 when the entire 
area, which now comprises Colombia, Venezuela 
and Ecuador, achieved independence under the 
name of New Grenada. In 1831 New Grenada 
split into the three present independent repub- 
lics. Today Colombia is perhaps the most truly 
democratic country in all South America, 
and by all criteria has met the test of democracy 
better than any other nation. President Eduardo 
Santos is a man of character and ability whose 
policy is directed toward closer Pan-American 
cooperation. Although Colombia is a Roman 
Catholic country, his predecessor had a new 
constitution adopted whereby the church was 





A street in the business section of Cartagena 


deprived of control of education and all official 
relations with the Vatican were terminated. 
Thus a Catholic country in South America 
abolished diplomatic relations with the Pope 
while President Roosevelt against Protestant 
disapproval reinaugurated such relations and 
sent a personal ambassador to the Vatican. 
Again the ways of American diplomacy occa- 
sionally are strange. 

The influence and control of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church through the centuries is well evi- 
denced today by numerous buildings, some well 
preserved, others in ruins. In the center of the 
city stands the Inquisition Building, more than 
200 years old. Here the Holy Tribunal held its 
secret sessions and condemned its victims to the 
torture chambers and dungeons below. Atop 
Le Popa Hill stands the ruined convent from 
which the nuns jumped down the steep cliffs to 
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death whenever a pirate ship arrived. They pre- 
ferred death by suicide to dishonor in the arms 
of pirates. 


SLAVE OF THE SLAVES 


Most interesting was the visit to the stately 
cathedral of San Pedro Claver. Under its altar 
is a coffin of métal and glass in which, visible to 
all worshippers, lie the remains of St. Peter 
Claver, one of the noblest of heroic, self-sacri- 
ficing missionaries in Christian history. Long 
and earnestly I gazed at his skeleton in its 
illuminated glass sarcophagus and meditated on 
the amazing story of this South American saint. 
Truly he was a noble, saintly, pious man. Born 
in Spain in 1580 he joined the Jesuit order in 
1602, and came to Cartagena in 1605, where in 
1610 he was ordained a priest. Then for 40 
years he devoted himself to. converting the 
Negro slaves to the Christian faith. He called 
himself “‘slave of the slaves” and spent his life 
in ministering to the thousands of Negroes who 
arrived annually from Africa, crowded like ani- 





The cathedral in Cartagena in which lie the remains 
of St. Pedro Claver 
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ABOVE: The city of Cartagena as seen from 
the top of Le Popa Hill. BELOW: The mag- 
nificent capitol of Cuba in Havana, one of the 
finest in the world 


mals in the dark, vermin-infested holds of slave 
ships. More than 300,000 were baptized by him. 
To most of them he gave the name of Jesus, a 
name which their numerous descendants bear 
today. In 1650 he died of the plague which 
scourged the West Indies. High in the tower of 
the church is his room. From its balcony he 
watched the horizon for the coming of the slave 
ships so that he could begin his ministry imme- 
diately on their arrival. Whatever bigotry and 
intolerance may be charged to Roman Catholi- 
cism as an ecclesiastical system, it must never be 
forgotten that its long history includes sacri- 
ficial missionary service like that of this apostle 
to the Negro slaves who were brought to work 
and die in South America so that medieval 
Spain might exploit its resources. 


FrEEDoM TuHat Is Nor WHOLLY FREE 


The final port of call on this cruise was 
Havana, capital of Cuba, a land that for 400 
years was also owned and ruled by Spain and 
for 150 years was coveted by the United States. 
Some American presidents wanted to seize 
Cuba; others wanted to purchase it; still others 
hoped to intervene and annex it during the sev- 
eral Cuban rebellions. Finally in 1898 the Span- 
ish American War, which began with the blow- 
ing up of the battleship Maine outside Havana’s 
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harbor, gave the United States its chance. Cuba 
was released from the yoke of Spain and given 
nominal independence until 1934 when the 
famous Platt amendment was abrogated. Now 
Cuba is free to determine its own political des- 
tiny. Nevertheless, her economic and financial 
freedom is a fiction because 30% of all sugar 
consumed in the United States comes from 
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Cuba. Much of its tobacco is smoked by Ameri- 
cans. More than $70,000,000 of American money 
is invested in Cuban enterprises, which of course 
must be “protected” under the guise of Ameri- 
can good neighborliness. 

A leisurely automobile tour included visits 
to the Maine Memorial, a stately shrine on the 
shore overlooking the sea where the Maine was 
sunk; the imposing national capitol, erected of 
pure marble at a total cost of $20,000,000 and 
furnished throughout with solid mahogany so 
that it is today one of the finest capitol buildings 
on earth; the Columbus Cathedral; the great 
cemetery with its pretentious mausoleums of 
the wealthy at one end and the simple crude 
graves of the poor at the other end; tropical 
gardens; shopping districts, the narrow streets 
of old Havana, heavily aromized cigar factories 
and foul smelling rum distilleries, and numerous 
other spots in this fascinating Cuban metropolis. 


From THEATRE TO Baptist CHURCH 


While other tourists idled the hours at side- 
walk cafés, I visited the mission of the Foreign 


BELOW: The stately edifice of the 
First Baptist Church in Havana, 
Cuba 














ABOVE: Interior of the ruins of the 
convent on Le Popa Hill in Carta- 
gena, Colombia. See page 527 
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Board of the Southern Baptist Convention. 
Here I had a delightful interview with Dr. 
M. N. McCall for 36 years a missionary in Cuba. 
Long before the Spanish American war the 
Southern Board had purchased an old theatre 
which was remodled into a house of worship 
for the First Baptist Church of Havana, with 
numerous class rooms, auditorium, outdoor 
baptistry, living quarters for missionaries, and 
complete equipment for grade school and a theo- 
logical seminary. This purchase proved to be an 
extraordinarily wise investment. That section 
of the city developed into prominence. Today 
the church is only two blocks from Havana’s 
Central Park, the national capitol, and Havana’s 
most famous street, The Prado. The church has 
a membership of about 1,000. Some of its mem- 
bers are widely scattered in Mexico, Spain and 
South America. Church services are well at- 
tended. Dr. McCall has several Cuban assist- 
ants. In addition to the regular church services, a 
special service at eight o’clock each Sunday 
morning is broadcast across the length of Cuba. 
The grade school has a high rating with the 


BELOW: The Maine Memorial 
overlooking the sea where the 
Battleship Maine was sunk 
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government. There could be no finer testimony 
to the prestige of this Baptist church in the 
heart of a Roman Catholic city than the fact 
that it was marked on the tourist maps which 
all ship passengers received before they went 
ashore. There are nine other Baptist churches in 
and around Havana while the total Baptist 
constituency in the Southern Baptist mission 
at the western end of the island is approximately 
4,500. Northern Baptists have their mission at 
the eastern end with a constituency of about 
3,500. Some day both Baptist groups hope to 
form an all Cuban Baptist Convention. The 
distance between the two groups and the pov- 
erty of the people has thus far made organized 
fellowship and cooperation impossible. 


HEMISPHERIC Goop NEIGHBORLINESS 


Like all other lands in what is known as Latin 
America, the three countries visited on this trip, 
Panama, Colombia, Cuba, come within the 
scope of America’s Good Neighbor Policy. 
During the past two years thousands of North 
Americans have visited South America, since 
they could not travel to Europe or Asia. There 
have been numerous conferences and conven- 
tions, political, economic, religious. Many good- 
will missions from Washington have toured the 
capitals of South America, such as that of the 
moving picture star Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 
(See Missions, June, 1941, page 344.) Millions 
of dollars have been made available in loans of 
various kinds. Repeatedly President Roosevelt 
has talked of hemisphere defense, has extolled 
democracy and denounced dictatorship, not- 
withstanding that rigorous dictatorships flour- 
ish in South America. Trade agreements, cul- 
tural deputations, diplomatic exchanges, have 
proceeded in seemingly endless array. All this 
sudden, concentrated, almost feverish activity 
in support of the so-called Good Neighbor 
Policy has developed during the past five years 
since the rise of Adolf Hitler and the world 
menace of nazilism. 

Naturally the people of South America are 
somewhat bewildered by this evidence of neigh- 
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borly interest and concern. It is so new, so sud- 
den, so unusual in the light of past American 
imperialist ventures and intervention policies. 
So they are asking three questions. (1) Is it 
genuine and sincere or is it prompted by selfish 
materialistic considerations of gain for the 
United States in securing a dominant trade posi- 
tion in South America after the war? (2) Is it 
motivated by an idealistic purpose to strengthen 
democracy in the western hemisphere or merely 
to prevent or destroy the growing influence of 
naziism? (3) Does good neighborliness as advo- 
cated by the United States mean true fellowship, 
a genuine association of friendly nations in the 
western hemisphere and on terms of absolute 
equality? 

One little concluding observation, therefore, 
may be relevant. Throughout South America 
there is no color line. There are white people 
here but they are a minority. In the veins of 
millions of inhabitants there flows the blood of 
Negroes, Indians, Spaniards, and other races. 
Only in Argentina is the population predomi- 
nantly white. Here 95% are exclusively of 
European origin. The grave question is whether 
any dominant position achieved by the United 
States after the war will eventually establish a 
color line comparable to that in the United 
States. No race segregation was known in 
Panama in the days before the digging of the 
canal. Today the color line is there. While my 
train stopped at one of the pretentious railroad 
stations in the Canal Zone, I noticed these signs 
over the various entrances, WHITE, COLORED, FOR 
WHITE WOMEN, FOR COLORED WOMEN. Thus 
what is thoroughly familiar to any American 
who travels below the Mason and Dixon Line 
has been transplanted to Panama! -Does this 
mean that with one hand the United States is 
proclaiming good neighborliness and with the 
other it is sowing the seeds of Jim Crowism with 
all its accompanying color prejudice and race 
discrimination? 

At present there is no answer to these ques- 
tions. That must be left for the future to inscribe 
in the records of history. 
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The Peace That Was Only a Truce 


The World Emergency Fund and its relation 


to the observance of another Armistice Day 


By Paut H. Conrap 


NOTHER Armistice Day on November 11th 
will mean for many a solemn reminder of the 
transitory quality of men’s efforts to achieve a last- 
ing peace. By its very nature, this armistice of 1918 
guaranteed only a temporary cessation of hostilities. 
The signatory nations had their fingers crossed. 

Perhaps Jesus had this sort of thing in mind when 
He said to His disciples: “‘ Peace I leave with you, my 
peace I give unto you; not as the world giveth, give I 
unto you.” He realized, as nations have since realized, 
that the world gives only a truce. World political 
leaders have not yet discovered the true basis for 
enduring peace. They have failed to recognize the 
fact that peace means something deeper than scraps 
of signed papers purporting to guarantee respect 
for mutual rights. 

The follower of Christ has the secret although he 
does not always possess the courage to crusade for 
it. He has found revealed in the spirit of his Master 
that peace must be born in human hearts in the form 


of a devotion to cooperative Christian living, char- 


acterized by altruism rather than selfishness, com- 
passion rather than suspicion. 

The Christian, however, finds himself in a minority 
group, surrounded by powerful combines which in- 
fluence the material destinies of nations. How can 
such a group make its small voice heard above the 
roar of battle? How can it persuade a disillusioned 
world that there is yet a way to peace? 

At least one very practical way is immediately 
available. This practical instrument is the World 
Emergency Fund. By supporting it, we join hands 


with other Protestant bodies, which are raising simi- 
lar funds, in pleading the cause of a Christ-like 
peace. Gifts to this purpose will be a testimony to 
those who are relieved of pain, starvation, suffering, 
that Christian sympathy and compassion are essen- 
tial to a living peace. They will be a demonstration 
of the persistent drive of the gospel as it embraces 
all means of propagation through maintenance of 
denominational missions in the face of mounting 
obstacles. Furthermore, such gifts will assist in the 
forging of spiritual and moral armament for our 
youth, now in military training, who must ulti- 
mately assume the responsibility for carrying on 
the program of the Prince of Peace. These gifts will 
show forth other basic qualities of lasting peace by 
providing for the maintenance of our schools and 
colleges for training future leadership, and by pro- 
viding loyally for the sustenance of pastoral leader- 
ship when overtaken with the infirmities of old age. 
The opportunity to thus contribute to the ele- 
ments that promise abiding peace in place of the dis- 
heartening recurrence of armistices is exceeded only 
by the immediacy of the need. It behooves us to 
carry the World Emergency Fund to victory by the 
Sunday of Sacrifice, December 7th. We must use the 
envelopes, coin cards, individual gifts of large sac- 
rifice, frequent offerings, refugee suppers and all 
legitimate means to bring about this practical testi- 
mony to the timeless efficacy of Christian ideals. 
Thus we shall in a large way help to point the way 
toward the kind of peace that Christ has patiently 
through the ages sought to bestow upon all mankind. 


REFUGEE DINNERS 


An interesting suggestion practicable for every church 


Refugee dinners, to promote the 
World Emergency Fund, are prov- 
ing to be a popular project. Many 
letters are coming in from churches 
intending to use this means of 
dramatizing the appeal. The idea, 
which originated at the Wichita 
Convention, calls for a simple, 








frugal supper, such as real refugees 
in Europe are given by welfare or- 
ganizations, with tickets to be sold 
at a nominal price, 20¢ for instance. 
The refugee atmosphere is height- 
ened by serving the meal cafeteria 
style and allowing the people to eat 
it from bare wooden tables. After 


the meal, one or more speakers talk 
on the need for relief work, and an 
offering is taken for the World 
Emergency Fund. A little circular 
called “Pennies for Their Supper— 
Dollars for World Relief” describes 
the plan in detail and is being sent 
out for distribution in local churches. 
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After Five Years 
in Burma 


A young missionary and his wife, homeward 
bound from Burma for their first furlough, 
record their impressions of what their first 
term has meant in fellowship and inspiration 


By CECIL HoBBs 


aioe years when one looks ahead seem like a 

long time. When one looks backward over 
such a period, it seems so short. The reason is 
that one has not experienced the future and dees 
not know what is to happen; whereas to turn the 
pages of a scribbled diary is to relive old 
thoughts and recall experiences and friendships 
which seem so close at hand. So here we are at 
the end of our first five years of service in 
Burma. Our first term is over and we are on the 
boat headed homeward. 

We have learned many things in that time. 
We take back a wealth of impressions. We 
could not relate in brief compass all of them. 
But here are a few impressions. Perhaps it is 
better to call them experiences. 

First: studying a foreign language is not easy, 
especially if that language be an Oriental lan- 
guage like Burmese. It has been very difficult. 
Those who taught us did not dilute the matter a 
bit. They told us frankly it would be a hard row 
to hoe. Many a time in those first few months I 
felt most discouraged. I was sure those “‘tonals”’ 
were beyond me. Friends have usually told me 
that my whistling was better than my singing, 
and when it came to “singing”’ these Burmese 
sounds, I felt I was surely a miserable failure. To 
try to say the Burmese words for “‘he sat down,” 
and instead utter something else meaning “he 
is stupid,” how people would howl! Yet the only 
difference was two little dots after the word. So 
the only thing to do was to laugh with them and 
go on, digging away at our regular daily lessons 
as well as to talk with everybody and every- 
thing at any time and at any place. 
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Rev. and Mrs. 
Cecil Hobbs 
in Burmese 
costume just 
before coming 
to the United 
States after 
having spent 
five years in 
Burma 





On second thought and contemplation, Mrs. 
Hobbs and I were both aware that instead of 
allowing it to control us we should control it. 
Time after time we would remember the fine 
counsel which Secretary R. L. Howard drilled in- 
to us before we left America in the fall of 1935. 
He spoke with words to this effect: Every time 
the Foreign Board sends out a couple for service 
abroad, it is a gamble. The Board never knows 
how the new missionaries will hold up physi- 
cally, how their personalities will carry with the 
people, how they will fit into the general setup 
of the mission work and customs of the country, 
or how they will apply themselves in tackling 
the language. And now, continued Dr. Howard, 
you two are going out there to Burma. Your 
first major objective will be to get a firm hold on 
the language. Think of yourselves as taking an- 
other college course for five years with Burmese 
as your major. And do not forget it! Allow noth- 
ing—important as it might seem at the time—to 
sidetrack either of you from this important task. 

We also recall the friendly help and warm con- 
solation that Dr. Wiatt and Mrs. Chaney gave 
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us both as we tried to face the mammoth task. 
It seemed so big and unconquerable! We remem- 
ber the patience of Ma Lun Myaing, our succeed- 
ing language teachers and many other Burmese 
friends. We realized to a degree the importance 
of it all. This language was to be the tool with 
which we were to work with the people. After 
all, how much work can a carpenter do without 
his hammer and saw? 

Those first days of grinding and digging had 
greater implications than we could foresee. And 
this past year has been a grand opportunity for 
sharpening this tool as we prepared for our 
classes in New Testament and Religious Educa- 
tion. We were, indeed, grateful for the practice. 
At the same time we do not forget the cordiality 
and patient attitude of the students. This whole 
language study experience has caused us both to 
understand the deep meaning of the word “‘dis- 
cipline.”’ It is a word that will guide us on fur- 
lough and when we return to Burma. One never 
finishes the study of a language. It is a lifetime 
process. As in everything else, the more you 
learn the more there is that you don’t know. The 
study of the language has been a great discipline 
this past five years. 

The second experience has to do with the peo- 
ple of Burma. There are many different kinds of 
people throughout that land, and they have dif- 
ferent talents and abilities. What one can do an- 
other cannot do; and vice versa. We have come 
to respect this fact. It has brought us to believe 
in the people and to increase our faith in them. 
Nothing increases faith in oneself as to have 
someone else to believe in him. Faith increases 
faith. We truly believe in the peoples of Burma. 

Of course we have noticed certain weaknesses 
in them, just as they have been aware of certain 
shortcomings in us from the West. From the be- 
ginning we tried hard to identify ourselves with 
the people, their language and their customs. 
They have had to be very patient with us. Like- 
wise we have had to practice patience and under- 
standing with them. It has been a mutual experi- 
ence and one which we hope has built character 
on both sides. 

Before we ever came to Burma we cherished 
the idea that it is better to work with people than 

for them. Christianity in Burma is ‘not and 
should not be a “‘foreign importation under the 
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direction and control” of Occidentals with nom- 
inal help and assistance of a few especially com- 
petent national Christians. To our joy we have 
not found that to be the case. For about four 
years at Henzada and this past year at the 
Burman Theological Seminary, as well as in 
association with young people in the Christian 
Endeavor, at the Maymyo Assembly, and in 
other ways, this has been our happy observation. 
Pastors, preachers, teachers, laymen and youth 
have proved that they do have ability, interest, 
high caliber, spiritual insight, and Christian 
devotion. Among the young people of Burma 
today one can see young men and women of 
ability on every side. These are not only the 
leaders of tomorrow in the church, the schools, 
and hospitals, and in the government. They are 
the young people who will cause Christianity to 
live and go forward in a difficult future. I want 
to say it from the housetops. I believe in the 
Christian youth of Burma. I have faith that 
they will stand in a great day of persecution 


_ which might come. Christianity will not die but 


will live onward, because Christ and His cause 
is incarnate in this great although numerically 
still small body of His followers in Burma. Such 
a fact arouses my faith in them. It will be chiefly 
our fault if that faith ever wanes. 

It is with the choice missionary fellowship 
that our third impression is associated. It 
started before we ever arrived in Burma. We 
left America alone, but in England we met Rev. 
and Mrs. M. C. Parish and Dr. Gifford. Later we 
joined the Josif family in Egypt. All there were a 
foretaste of what was to be our pleasure when we 
arrived in Burma. This “missionary family”’ has 
indeed meant a lot to us during our five years in 
Burma. It is a choice group of people. 

Recently I read a book, For the Healing of the 
Nations, by H. P. Van Dusen, which has caused 
me to ponder a great deal on the whole cause of 
Christianity abroad. (Reviewed in Missions, 
May, 1940, page 296.) With much amazement I 
started the opening chapters. What erroneous 
ideas, assumptions, and suspicions the author 
had before he took his trip to different countries 
en route to the World Missionary Conference at 
Madras. He shared the idea that missionaries, 
while without question sincere, earnest and full 
of good intentions, were nevertheless a rather 
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mediocre lot, very narrow in perspective, and 
certainly not too effective in what they were do- 
ing. But after travelling through many countries 
where Christianity was manifesting itself, where 
many worthy projects of medicine, education 
and the church were bearing fruit under the 
leadership and guidance of nationals or mission- 
aries, Dr. Van Dusen’s viewpoint was complete- 
ly altered. He says “‘the missionaries as a body 
constitute a corps of solid, competent, devoted 
men and women. The guidance of the missionary 
enterprise is in considerably abler hands than 
that of parallel endeavors in this country.” Such 
should not be received merely as eulogy or a pat 
on the back, but should be a challenge. 

But there is one thing about which Dr. Van 
Dusen did not and could not write concerning 
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the missionary body. It is the genuine fellowship 
which transends the entire company. It is a 
fellowship overwhelmingly characterized by 
love and concern for one another. How vividly 
we remember those first few weeks when we were 
in Rangoon and could attend the “mission 
prayer meetings.” And later when we were far 
away in our station at Henzada, there went with 
us a sense of being a part of the larger whole. It 
is like the “living fellowship”’ which the early 
Christians experienced in the New Testament 
days. 

Such a fellowship with a noble company 
committed unitedly to the task of bringing the 
gospel to Burma, has been a steadying force and 


a sustaining influence during these five years in 


missionary service. 





The Orlinda Pierce Divinity School at Insein Burma 
where Rev. and Mrs. Hobbs have been teaching 


WE WHO MARCH TODAY > 


A soldier in America’s new peace time conscript army 
looks toward tomorrow and the day after tomorrow 


By CARL ARTHUR CARLSON 


NOTE.—Perhaps a more appropriate title would have been the 
famous phrase attributed to the gladiators about to die in the 
Roman coliseum, ‘*Te morituri salutamus!’’—ED. 


E WHO march today, the conscript army of 
1941, would like to say a few things. 

We know there will be war. We know that we will 
march away and that some of us will never return. We 
know that it will be a terrible war. And we know we 
will win. But after we have done the dirty work, we 
want to be sure that this time we shall not have fought 
and our comrades shall not have died in vain. 

We who march today want something to assure us 
that when this mess is all over, man will never again 
march against his fellow man. 


In order to accomplish this, we who do the march- 
ing and the killing want to be sure this time that 
there will be a representative peace conference. We 
want men elected by their comrades from each army, 
both friend and foe. Then these things will be inev- 
itable: (1) Disbandment of every army in the world; 
(2) Destruction of every implement of war; (3) Cre- 
ation of a new world that will devote all its resources 
and all its energies to the advancement of humanity. 

We who march today pray that this time it will 
not be in vain. 


Reprinted by permission from “ Liberty” magazine. 
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The Section Gang 


Preacher of Kansas 


The story of a Mexican section trackman on 
the Santa Fe Railroad who became a Baptist 
colporter-missionary and helped to bring 
the gospel to the Mexicans in Kansas 


By COE HAYNE 


BASEBALL game was being played in the 

little town of Santiago Papasquiaro in the 
State of Durango, Mexico. At an exciting mo- 
ment when possibly there were two outs, and 
three men on bases, a cry was heard from one of 
the spectators who could see the road running 
beside the diamond. 

“The Protestants are coming!” 

The cry was enough to call many of the spec- 
tators away from the game in order to attack 
the oncoming evangelicals. A shower of rocks 
halted them as they were about to enter the 
town in order to hold a gospel service and to 
distribute Christian literature. The assailants 
were persistent in their attacks. Jesus Hernan- 
dez, the leader of the gospel band, was struck 
on the head. Today he carries a scar where the 
rock wounded him. Driven from that place the 
evangelicals went elsewhere to carry on the 
work they felt constrained to do. 





The Santa Fe Railroad section house where the first gospel service was held for Mexicans in 
Ottawa, Kansas 





Manuel Pacheco, 
a Santa Fe R. R. 
trackman who 
devotes spare 
time to supply- 
ing pulpits of 
Mexican Baptist 
churches 





Hernandez was a young bookkeeper at an iron 
and zinc smelter in Lerdo, Durango, when he 
heard the gospel preached by Rev. J. G. Chas- 
tain, for 30 years a missionary of the Southern 
Baptist Home Mission Board in Mexico. He 
became a Christian and was sent by Mr. 
Chastain to the Baptist Seminary in Torreon, 
now located in El Paso, Texas. After six years 
of training he began a ministry in the country 
places of Durango, that was signalized by many 
sacrifices and much suffering. He saw churches 
and homes burned by those who opposed the 
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evangelical message. After conditions had be- 
come too difficult in Mexico, he migrated with 
his family to Kansas, where he established a 
home in Lebo, and obtained a job with a section 
crew, repairing the tracks of the Santa Fe Rail- 
road. That was in 1918, a year that marked the 
beginning of a volunteer ministry that extended 
over a period of eight years. In 1925, when 
serving as pastor among the Mexicans in To- 
peka, he received support as a missionary of 
The American Baptist Home Mission Society. 
In 1929, he became a colporter-missionary under 
the joint apointment of the Publication and 
Home Mission Societies. He is still in active 
service with headquarters in Wichita, Kans. 
While working on the Santa Fe tracks, Mr. 
Hernandez did not neglect the work to which he 
had been ordained in Mexico. With his wife, 
he joined the First Baptist Church of Lebo at a 
time when he did not know of another Mexican 


BEFORE 
AND 
AFTER 





The old house 
in Ottawa, be- 
fore and after 
it was bought 
and renovated 
for use as the 
Mexican mission 





in Kansas who was a Baptist. Soon he was or- 
ganizing Sunday schools for the families of the 
railroad workers in various places. Under his 
influence José and Josefina Hidalgo and their 
children united with the First Baptist Church 
of Lebo, being the second Mexican family to 
join a Baptist church in Kansas. Their two sons 
have made notable progress as Christian teach- 
ers in the Southwest. When reports of Mr. 
Hernandez’ activities spread throughout Kan- 
sas, many localities sent in calls for his help in 
organizing religious work among the Spanish- 
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American people. Thus he became a pastor- 
at-large. 

In the meantime Mrs. Arthur D. Williamson 
of Ottawa, a leader in Christian Friendliness 
service, had interested herself and others in the 
Mexicans. Soon Mr. Hernandez’ cooperation 
was sought by this group of volunteer workers 
whose visits in the Mexican homes had con- 





Mrs. Arthur D. Williamson and the pile of stones in . 
the rear of the Mexican mission that she hopes will 
eventually form the foundation for a new chapel 


vinced them that they had found a people 
hungry for Christian companionship. From 
home visitation their work had developed to the 
point where the organization of a Mexican 
Sunday school in Ottawa became imperative. 
The first religious service for Mexicans in Ot- 
tawa was held in the section house of the Santa 
Fe Railroad. Eventually a cottage was rented 
on the river front in the heart of the Mexican 
settlement. The women of the First Baptist 
Church of Ottawa, of which Dr. W. A. Elliot, 
President of the Northern Baptist Convention, 
is pastor, included this in the budget of their 
missionary society. Students from Ottawa Uni- 
versity became members of the teaching staff. 
Occasionally Mr. Hernandez came to Ottawa 
to conduct a service in Spanish. Dr. Robert 
James Kellogg, noted philologist, then pro- 
fessor in Ottawa University, was his first in- 
terpreter. In time a house, in a state of partial 
ruin, was purchased and repaired, and is now 
known as the “Mexican Mission.” Mrs. Wil- 
liamson takes pleasure in showing all visitors a 
large pile of rocks in the rear of the mission 
property that she has faith to believe some day. 
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will form the foundation of a church edifice for 
the First Mexican Baptist Church of Ottawa. 

In. her ministries as a volunteer missionary 
among the Mexicans in Ottawa, Mrs. William- 
son has worn out four automobiles. Prior to the 
Christmas holidays her home invariably be- 
comes the depository of the countless articles 
that people of the Kansas churches contribute 
to bring cheer to destitute Mexican homes. 
While attending high school and university in 
Ottawa, young Mexican girls have been given 
a home in the home of Mr. and Mrs. William- 
son. Invariably these girls have been efficient 
helpers in Mrs. Williamson’s religious and relief 
work among the Mexicans. 

Several years ago the Marais des Cygne River 
overflowed its banks. The homes of some of the 
Mexicans became untenable. Immediately local 
interest in the refugees expressed itself in many 
helpful ways. Accepting their share of this re- 
sponsibility, Baptists of Ottawa housed the 
homeless in their church and mission buildings 
and cooperated with the Red Cross. The physi- 
cians of Ottawa rendered memorable volunteer 
service during the emergency. Across the street 
from the Williamsons a vacant house afforded 
shelter for 35 Mexican people who had been 
driven from their homes by high water. In her 
own home Mrs. Williamson cared for eight 
children. Even dogs and chickens were brought 
to her dooryard. A horse belonging to a refugee 
died in her garage. 





FROM LEFT,TO RIGHT: Rev. Jesus Hernandez and Manuel Pacheco; David and Juan Jaimes, two boys of 
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Four Mexican young men, converted under 
Mr. Hernandez’ preaching, whom the latter calls 
his “‘spiritual sons”’ are now engaged in work 
as pastors among Mexicans. They are Juan 
Garcia of Kansas City, Kans., Pilar Mufioz of 
Chicago, Manuel Pacheco of Ottawa, Kans., 
and Manuel Martinez of Chanute, Kans. Some 
of the older members of Mexican evangelical 
groups in any community in Mexico or the 
United States have had religious experiences 
that should prove that apostolic days are not 
all in the past. The following narrative, told to 
me voluntarily by a trackman in the section 
crew working out of Ottawa on the Santa Fe 
Railroad, is revealing: 


I was a slave to alcohol. Secretly, for those were 
prohibition days, I made a strong home brew that 
I drank continually. I was clever in evading detec- 
tion, but once I was nearly caught. I saw the officer 
right at the door of my box car. The beer smell was 
strong and would surely be detected. To make it 
look like an accident I spilled a bottie of alcohol over 
the floor. The policeman thus smelled alcohol and 
not beer. So he merely warned me about keeping 
alcohol as medicine in the house. 

I earned good money working on the railroad but 
my family was not well provided for. We lived in a 
box car. Loving drink so well, I could save no money. 
When drunk I was cruel to my wife and children. 
Once I tried to kill myself but the police caught me 
just as I was going to jump into the river. 

On Sundays when Mrs. Williamson called to take 
the children to Sunday school, I would often lead her 


a 








the Mexican mission in Ottawa. Their 13-year-old sister Ernestine won the poster contest of the Social Service 
Committee; Mr. and Mrs. Arthur D. Williamson and three Mexican girls; Manuel Martinez and Pilor Munoz, 


two of Jesus Hernandez’ spiritual sons 
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into thinking that they were sick. I had them in bed 
with towels tied around their heads or I would tell 
her that they had gone to town when actually they 
were hiding in a cave. I was always outwardly 
courteous to her, always promising her that some- 
time I would come to hear Mr. Hernandez preach. 
One day I said that I would come the next time 
Mr. Hernandez visited Ottawa. So Mrs. Williamson 
promptly sent for Mr. Hernandez right away. Soon 
she told me that he would preach the next Sunday 
night to our Mexicans in Ottawa. Would I come? 
I said “yes,” but I went back on my word. 

While my wife and children were in that gospel 
service I was home alone. To overcome my bad 
feelings I kept a phonograph going and drank home 
brew. I was pretty well soaked when my family re- 
turned. I felt ugly as usual. I swore at my wife be- 
cause she had gone to hear Mr. Hernandez preach. 
She kept still a long time, only crying softly. Then 
I asked her what was the matter. She told me that she 
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was going to pray for me. The next night I went to 
hear Mr. Hernandez and found a joy that has never 
left me. I didn’t go to sleep that night until I had 
broken every bottle of beer I had in the house. On 
that same night two men who worked with me on 
the Santa Fe tracks also were converted. I took to 
preaching and have been at it ever since. Now I own 
a comfortable home and have a garden. My wife and 
children help me in my evangelistic work. I preach 
and my children sing. The calls come from our 
Mexican people from many places. I often go among 
the Mexican migrant workers to whom I tell what 
the gospel has done for me and for many of my 


fellow Mexicans. 


Many other incidents in the religious life of 
the Mexicans in Ottawa might be related to 
reveal the character of the work done through 
the years by Mr. Hernandez and his Mexican 


and American helpers. 
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* PERSONALITIES * 


New District Representatives 


of the M. and M. Benefit Board 


Two District Representatives 
have been appointed by the Min- 
isters and Missionaries Benefit 
Board to develop and maintain 
closer relations with the churches 
of the central and western areas 





William A. Shanks 


of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. They will help promote the 
Board’s recently launched cam- 
paign to encourage and enlist every 
church to cooperate with its pastor 
and the Board in meeting mem- 
bership dues in the Retiring Pen- 
sion Fund by 1943 or earlier. 

Dr. William A. Shanks, for the 
past six years Executive Secretary 
of the Washington Baptist Con- 
vention, is the new Western Rep- 
resentative with headquarters in 
Portland, Ore. His area includes: 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Mon- 


tana, Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, | 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne-* ~ 


braska, and Kansas. He was born 
in Canada, educated in Canada and 
Scotland, has held pastorates in 
Washington and Idaho, and served 
as Director of Christian Education 
for Idaho and Utah, Executive 
Secretary of the Idaho Baptist 
Convention, and Executive Secre- 
tary of the Tri-State area of Idaho, 
Montana and Utah. 

Rev. Herbert E. Hinton is the 


new Central Representative with 
headquarters in Indianapolis, Ind. 
His area includes: West Virginia, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota. 
He was born in Massachusetts, 
educated at Bates College and 
Newton Theological Institution, 
took graduate work at the Uni- 





Herbert E. Hinton 
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versity of Cincinnati, Harvard 
University and Columbia Teachers 
College, for nearly five years was 
Director of Promotion in Connecti- 
cut; for two years was on the 
faculty of Grand Island College, 
Nebraska; and for 12 years in 
missionary service in Burma. 

Dr. George L. White, who retires 
as Field Secretary on February 21, 
1942, will for a time represent the 
Board’s Retiring Pension Fund in 
Northern and Southern California, 
Arizona and Nevada with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles. 

The Retiring Pension Fund cam- 
paign, is to be a major denomina- 
tional project and to cover all 
Northern Baptist Convention ter- 
ritory. The object is to have every 
Baptist minister and missionary 
assured on a contract basis of 
financial benefits in disability and 
old age. This requires that every 
church, convention or other em- 
ploying organization shall cooper- 
ate with the Board in providing the 
necessary annual dues. 

Let every Baptist church agree 

By nineteen hundred forty-three 

To make its pastor worry-free— 

With “M and M” Security! 


New Church Edifice Secretary 


The Home Mission Board an- 
nounces the appointment of Rev. 
C. Harry Atkinson as Secretary of 
the Department of Edifice Funds 
and Building Counsel. He thus suc- 
ceeds Dr. Carlos M. Dinsmore who 
resigned early in the summer. (See 
Missions, September 1941, page 
399.) The new secretary is the 
son of a Baptist minister and 
a graduate of Acadia University 
and Andover-Newton Theological 
School. He has had three pastor- 
ates, respectively in Livermore 
Falls, Maine, Medford, Mass., and 
Frederickton, New Brunswick 
where he has been pastor of the 
Brunswick Street. Church since 
1938. He has carried through two 
building operations, one involving 


C. Harry Atkinson 
more than $100,000. Prior to his 
work in the ministry he served for 
five years with the Royal Bank of 
Canada. With this background of 
experience he comes well prepared 
to undertake his new service. 


New President Inaugurated 
at Central Philippine College 


President R. Fred Chambers, re- 
cently inaugurated as head of Cen- 
tral Philippine College, fulfills ev- 
ery requirement for leadership, 
training, and experience. Although 
not yet 40 years old, by his dy- 
namic personality and brilliant rec- 
ord as a student and worker, by his 
deep knowledge of men and affairs, 
and by a vigorous spirit that mani- 
fests itself in all his endeavors, he 
has won recognition in America, in 
India, and in the Philippines. A 
graduate of Franklin College, he 
became well-known for graduate 
work in history at Harvard, Yale, 
and Colorado. Mrs. Chambers is 
the former Dr. Dorothy Kinney, of 
the Women’s Hospital in Assam. 
Two children, Carol Joy, who is 
almost three, and Robert Bruce, 
almost two, add color and sunshine 
to the Philippine College campus. 

In connection with the inaugu- 
ration the College scheduled an 
educational conference, with Dr. 
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Camilo Osias, chairman of the Na- 
tional Council of Education, as the 
chief speaker and the guest of 
honor. Dr. Osias, in his address, 
described the process of education 
as human engineering with the aim 
of achieving the fullest measure of 
efficiency and freedom. “Educa- 
tors,” he contended, “‘must center 
their efforts in life itself, must be- 
come true engineers, dealing not 
only with things and objects, but 
with human beings, with human 
society, with the family of nations. 
Men and nations now at war must 
return to sanity and seek the truth 
that will make them free.” 

Dr. Sinforoso G. Padilla, Dean 
of Men of the University of the 
Philippines, was the official dele- 
gate of the state university. Dean 
Clyde C. Heflin, delegate of Silli- 
man University, advocated the 
“community” school idea, which 
has been growing during the last 
five years. Dr. Francis H. Rose, 
Dean of their College of Educa- 
tion, outlined the fundamental rea- 
sons why we must study social en- 
gineering, and Attorney Rodrigo 
Tugade, Silliman’s Political Science 
Department head, said the idea of 
national sovereignty must be basic- 
ally changed before world peace 
can be established. Dr. Henry S. 
Waters of the Ilcilo Baptist Mis- 
sion Hospital gave a most perti- 
nent paper on medicine in social 
engineering, and Professor J. H. 
Covell of Central Philippine Col- 
lege appealed for more emphasis on 
the social sciences. 

After having been presented by 
Dr. Osias and installed by Gov- 
ernor Gabriel Hernandez of Capiz, 
a Trustee of the College. President 
Chambers spoke on the task of the 
Christian college. He conferred 
honorary degrees on the Rev. Jesus 
T. Vaflor, of Iloilo, and the Rev. 
Henry W. Munger of Fabrica, on 
the latter in behalf of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and of Crozer 
Theological Seminary. 
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Painful Gratitude 
on Thanksgiving Day 


HIS year it ought to be a painful experience 

for Americans to celebrate Thanksgiving 
Day. Long ago the Pharisee went into the temple 
and thanked God that he was not like other men. 
Americans today are not like other men. For 
that fact most of them will be prompted to feel 
grateful. They are well fed while countless mil- 
lions are desperately hungry. They live in com- 
fort and security, whereas multitudes in other 
lands go to bed each night never knowing 
whether bombing planes will rain death from 
the sky before the night is over. Although hover- 
ing dangerously on the brink of a precipice 
so that only some act of President Roosevelt is 
needed to plunge the nation into the abyss of 
war, nevertheless America is still at peace, 
whereas one vast area of war’s gory desolation 
stretches from the Bay of Biscay to the China 
Sea. Truly the familiar lines of Virgil, 

O terque quaterque beati, 

apply with peculiar pertinency to the thrice and 
four times blessed Americans as they contem- 
plate their own good fortune in contrast to the 
overwhelming misery that has befallen the rest 
of mankind. But to give thanks for these bless- 
ings and to do nothing to relieve the suffering of 
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others would be a sin against God and man. 
This should be a painful Thanksgiving Day. 
Its pain should prompt Americans to heroic self- 
sacrificing generosity if for no other reason than 
character preservation and self respect. “It is 
obvious,” said a recent editorial in The New 
Republic, “that the callousness being displayed 
today by millions of Americans toward the fate 
of tragic victims in other parts of the world is so 
serious as to constitute a definite deterioration 
of character.” 

There is one way whereby Thanksgiving Day 
can be saved from such pharisaical hypocrisy 
and be made truly meaningful. No American 
this year should sit down to a Thanksgiving Day 
dinner without first having made a generous 
gift to some worthy relief cause. For Baptists 
this would be the World Emergency Fund. 
Through such response to its appeal they will 
spare their joy and feasting from the later 
haunting realization that their observance of 
Thanksgiving Day had merely repeated the 
prayer of the man who thanked God that he was 
not like other men. In the Book of the Acts it is 
written, ‘And the disciples, every man accord- 
ing to his ability, determined to send relief to the 
brethren that dwelt in Judea; which they also 
did.” Thanksgiving Day and the World Emer- 
gency Fund offer an unusual opportunity to 
Baptists to follow a New Testament example. 


No Blackout of the Cross 
For Men and Missions Sunday 


HEN the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 

11 years ago, first proposed an annual 
observance of Men and Missions Sunday, the 
churches in 640 cities throughout the United 
States responded. It was immediately appre- 
ciated not only for its value to the spiritual life 
of the local church but also for its invigorating 
influence on the missionary enterprise itself. 
Each year since then a larger number of cities 
have scheduled Men and Missions Sunday so 
that last year the high record of 1,722 cities was 
reported. This ought not to be surprising in view 
of the growing recognition of Christian missions 
as the one remaining agency still holding this 
disintegrating world together. All else is pulling 
it apart, tearing it to pieces, reducing it to a 
shambles, plunging it into misery and chaos. 
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Humanity that was intended eventually to 
become one family in fellowship with one God, 
has split into nations who utilize all the accu- 
mulated achievements of science to destroy 
themselves. International friendship that had 
painfully been built up through commerce, 
education, cultural interchange and _ political 
cooperation, has been shattered by the mad 
rivalry for imperialist power and world domina- 
tion. Only the Christian church through its 
world-wide ministry still crosses national fron- 
tiers that are today closed to every other inter- 
course. Through it all, as Dr. P. K. Emmons 
felicitously expresses it, “like a thread of gold 
still runs the Christian fellowship of prayer.” 
In such an upheaval, for the church in the 
slightest degree to abandon its missionary effort 
anywhere on earth notwithstanding the ever- 
increasing difficulties and restrictions that today 
beset it, would be a calamity for all mankind. 
To re-emphasize the high importance of mis- 
sions in our disintegrating world is the purpose 
of this year’s Men and Missions Sunday, sched- 
uled for November 16th. Its value to any Baptist 
church needs neither argument nor endorse- 
ment. The Laymen’s Missionary Movement has 
published a manual, No Blackout of the Cross, of 
practical suggestions, book references, speaker’s 
topics, and other helpful material free to any 
pastor on request to Baptist Headquarters, 152 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Roman Catholic Nostalgia 
in the Philippine Islands 


HEATED controversy was recently stirred 
up in the Philippine Islands when the 
Mayor of Iloilo addressed a student con- 
vocation at Central Philippine College. Prompt- 
ly the American resident Roman Catholic 
Bishop sharply rebuked the Mayor and re- 
minded him that “Catholic parents and Catholic 
children are forbidden to attend that college.” 
With equal promptness The Iloilo Times rushed 
to the Mayor’s defense. In a scathing criticism of 
the Bishop for his religious intolerance its lead- 
ing editorial said: 

Church and State in the Philippine Islands have 
long been separated. Any attempt of the former to 
exert pressure on the officials of the latter becomes 
undue interference with individual civil rights. May 
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this remind our good Bishop that the day of religious 
intolerance is past and that in this country we enjoy 
freedom of thought and speech. 


For several days thereafter The Times pub- 
lished letters from readers endorsing its editorial. 
The following paragraphs are significant in 
reflecting current. Filipino public opinion: 


If a man of the standing and prestige of the Mayor 
of Iloilo could be called down by ecclesiastical au- 
thority after he had delivered a convocation speech at 
Central Philippine College, what chance is there for 
ordinary common folk to rise above ignorance and 
superstition under a system that delights more in 
endless prayers, rituals, ceremonies and sacred places 
than in right social relations among the people? 

The students of Central Philippine College are 
highly indignant at what is considered an intolerant 
attitude of the Bishop in his exercise of ecclesiastical 
dictation over a city executive. This indignation is a 
healthy sign. 

I am a Catholic, but to believe that just because I 
am a Catholic I cannot mingle with those who belong 
to other faiths, is certainly absurd. 

The Mayor is the chief executive of our city. If the 
students of San Agustin College (Catholic) enjoy the 
privilege of hearing him speak, surely that same priv- 
ilege cannot be denied Protestant students. 

There can be no quarrel whatsoever with the Bish- 
op’s desire to uphold the Roman Catholic faith. But 
when any group of religionists attempts to go beyond 
the limits of freedom and to suppress freedom of 
speech as in the present case of the Mayor of Iloilo 
and his convocation speech, it is tantamount to going 
back to those intolerable days of the Inquisition. 


From this incident several conclusions seem 
warranted. (1) The Roman Catholic Church in 
the Philippine Islands apparently still suffers 
from nostalgia, still lives in the days of Spanish 
domination when it controlled all political, cul- 
tural, and religious life. (2) The Filipino people 
appreciate religious liberty and political democ- 
racy, are keenly aware that eternal vigilance is 
still its price. (3) Whatever happens in this time 
of international tenseness and aggression in the 
Far East, a solemn and inescapable obligation 
rests on the evangelical Christian churches in 
the United States to maintain at full strength 
their missions in the Philippine Islands. Having 
brought religious freedom to the Filipinos, they 
must do all they can to help them keep it. 
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Editorial « Comment 


@® Southern Baptists are fully aware of the extraordi- 
nary religious opportunity in Panama, to which brief 
reference has been made on page 525. In September 
their Home Mission Board sent Dr. R. Q. Leavell, 
Superintendent of Evangelism, on a special mission 
to Panama where he held a series-of conferences and 
also made a survey of the area. On the basis of his 
survey the Board plans to transfer Rev. Paul C. Bell 
from Texas to become Superintendent of Missions 
in Panama. He speaks Spanish fluently, having been 
a missionary among Mexicans in Texas for 25 years. 
Friends of church unity and interdenominational 
comity may deplore this Baptist invasion of the 
Canal Zone, believing that the religious needs of this 
community can be met adequately by the existing 
union churches whose ministry ought not to be 
weakened by the competition of what they regard as 
sectarian Christianity. On the other hand, there al- 
ready are eight Baptist churches in Panama with a 
membership of 1,297. Undoubtedly many Baptists 
are among the new arrivals from the United States. 
Religious liberty must therefore apply also to the 
Canal Zone. If people prefer to worship in a Baptist 
church or an Episcopal church or any other sectarian 
church instead of in a union church, no governmental 
or ecclesiastical agency has the right to deny them 
the privilege. As for missions among the native Pana- 
manians, if the union churches are unable to do the 
task and Southern Baptists have the vision and the 
means, let no man place obstacles in their path. 
Again Northern Baptists need to be reminded that 
they have no mission work of any kind in that im- 
mense area from Panama to Patagonia. 


@ More than 1,200 conscientious objectors to war 
are enrolled and assigned to work in 19 Civilian Pub- 
lic Service Camps throughout the United States. Ap- 
proximately 1,800 additional registrants are awaiting 
assignment. The fact that they represent 86 different 
religious sects should be of extraordinary significance 
in these times. What it means is that in these camps 
the followers of Christ are split by creeds and rituals 
into numerous rival denominations; but on the 
fundamental issue of war all are joined together in an 
unshaken and unshakable unity. On this principle 
they transcend their sectarian differences and arrive 
at a unity which no other sect, doctrine or policy has 
yet been able to achieve. That these men are neither 
cowards no shirkers is evidenced by the fact that the 
American Friends Service Committee receives hun- 
dreds of applications from conscientious objectors 
volunteering to do all kinds of dangerous work in 
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war-ridden countries, the only condition being that 
they are not to be called upon to kill. Three de- 
nominations—Quakers, United Brethren, and Men- 
nonites—operate these camps. Two camps are con- 
nected with the National Park Service, ten with the 
United States Forestry Service, and the remaining 
seven with the Soil Conservation Service. 


@® On September Ist when the war entered its third 
year, probably every American newspaper and maga- 
zine had something to say editorially about that 
horrible anniversary. To The United States News of 
Washington, D. C., goes the credit for a phrase 
that tersely and grimly describes what has been 
happening in our world since September 1, 1939. 
Its leading editorial was headed Two YEARS OF OR- 
GANIZED MURDER. And yet there is still a powerful 
and vociferous minority in the United States, barely 
20% according to the last Gallup Poll, utilizing all the 
arts of propaganda and doing everything possible 
to have this “great and peaceful people,” as President 
Wilson described them 24 years ago, become an 
active belligerent in this organized murder. 


[oe | 
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THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 85 


AMERICAN BEER FOR BriITISH SOLDIERS 


HE war has opened a new export market: for 

American beer. According to a recent news story 
in The New York Times, British and Australian sol- 
diers fighting in East Africa and Egypt are receiving 
two cans of American beer daily as part of the regular 
food rations. Beer exporters claim that the soldiers 
seem well satisfied and are acquiring a fondness for 
this alcoholic beverage because it is not so sweet as 
what they had at home. 

One New York brewery is reported under regular 
contract to be shipping 50,000 cases of beer to the 
British Army each month. Heavy shipments are also 
said to be going from other Atlantic ports. 

In view of the growing concern over the alleged 
alarming shortage of ships for carrying needed sup- 
plies to England, something is wrong when plenty of 
shipping space is apparently available for the ship- 
ment of American beer. Somebody is being deluded. 

The citizens of the United States are now furnish- 
ing immense quantities of tanks, trucks, guns, ammu- 
nition and other supplies under the lend-lease pro- 
gram of aid to Britain. Lo and behold, they are also 
including beer! 

Thus aid to Britain is helping to swell the profits of 
the liquor traffic. 
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They Had a Grand 


and Glorious Summer 
By Mitton R. WILKEs 
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ABOVE: The bugler 

sounds the cheery notes 

that it is time for 
dinner 


LEFT: Of course every- 

body heard him as is 

well evidenced by the 

march to the big dining 
hall 


There is inspiration even in statistical reports as you 
will discover from reading this brief yet comprehensive 
account of the summer’s camp season for Baptist boys 


AST summer found more than 
2,000 boys in more than 35 
Baptist camps stretching across 
the United States from Maine to 
California. In these camps boys 
and young men had their finger- 
tips on glory. In the classrooms and 
in the chapel services, on the ath- 
letic fields and in the dining halls, 
in the swimming pools and around 
the campfires, this host of boys 
from nearly 900 Baptist Churches 
found the glory of living, studying, 
worshiping and playing together. 
With devoted Christian pastors 
and laymen as counsellors, some 
300 boys were led to dedicate them- 
selves to Christ and His Cause. In 
fellowship with great missionary 
heroes and denominational leaders 
many boys saw the glory and the 
power of the Christian missionary 
movement throughout the world. 
Reports from many camps show 
greatly increased enrolments, en- 





larged and more ambitious pro- 
grams, and new and improved 
equipment. 

Director Rodney M. Britten of 
the Christian Education Depart- 
ment for the Oregon Baptist 
State Convention reports that the 
Arra Wanna Camp at Wemme, 
Oregon, purchased a new site at a 
cost of $12,750. It is beautifully 
situated on the slope of Mount 
Hood with 65 acres along the 
Salmon River. A fine lodge supplies 
dining facilities, modern kitchen 
equipment, a lobby, and sleeping 
rooms for 30 people. A laundry 
house and 15 cabins complete the 
list of present buildings. A new 
dining hall and a chapel are both 
planned for immediate construc- 
tion so as to be ready for use in 
1942. The great record of this camp 
this year was largely due to such 
men as Dean Loyal Vickers, pastor 
of the First Baptist Church of 


Independence, Ore. Dr. Albert 
G. Johnson of Hinson Memorial 
Church, the Rev. Benjamin Mor- 
ales, and Mr. Mark Elliott of 
Portland, chairman of the State 
Boys Work Committee. 

Rev. Ivan B. Bell, pastor of 
First Baptist Church of Whittier, 
Cal., and director of the Baptist 
Boys’ Camp at Thousand Pines, 
Crestline, Cal., reports an enroll- 
ment of 147 boys and 21 leaders 
this year, as compared with 65 
boys and 12 leaders a year ago. 

From the State of Washington, 
Director Francis F. Fischer reports 
an enrolment of 87 boys, 12 leaders 
and 14 decisions for Christ. Rev. 
Paul Fong, pastor of the Chinese 
Baptist Church in Seattle, con- 
ducted a class in missions for the 
entire camp each morning. Camp- 
fires were conducted by Rev. 
Gordon D. Forbes, new Director of 
Christian Education for the State. 
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The Wyoba Boys’ Camp in 
Caesar, Wyo., had 61 campers, 12 
leaders, and among their boys 
there were 27 decisions for Chris- 
tian baptism. Rev. Clyde Hampton 
and Rev. J. A: Nordstrom, Col- 
porter-Missionaries, were members 
of the faculty, Dr. H. A. Bolle, 
State Executive Secretary, was the 
Camp Pastor, and Rev. Harry A. 
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Treat, once a missionary to the 
Indiansserved as a member of the 
faculty. 

From Kansas, Camp Director 
J. E. Dollar sends this fine report: 
“We have just closed the greatest 
camp season that Kansas has ever 
known. The Department of Chris- 
tian Education of our Convention, 
in cooperation with the Kansas 


AT THE TOP OF THIS PAGE: Camp Dean Paul E. Alden at Ocean Park and Paul Freimirth, an English refugee boy 
who won honors in all three of his classes. AT THE TOP OF NEXT.PAGE: The Binnacle from the Fukuin Maru {The 
Gospel Ship of Japan} which was presented with compass and charts to the Ocean Park Camp. ACROSS THE CENTER: 
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Council of Baptist Men, have 
sponsored three camps this past 
summer. Rev. J. Lester Rainey, 
missionary to the Indians at Ana- 
darko, Okla., was our missionary 
at the Camp Christy Boys’ Camp. 
While Mr. J. Martin England of 
Burma was our missionary at the 
Camp Crawford Boys’ Camp. Plars 
are now under way to purchase a 
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new camp site for Camp Crawford. 
Rev. Edgar C. Smith reports that 
Camp Corbly for Pioneer boys had 
an enrolment of 86 boys and 11 
leaders, which was the largest in 
the history of the camp. From 
Camp Unami, Sumneytown, Pa., 
a total of 187 boys, 20 leaders, and 
24 decisions for Christ were re- 
ported. Since last year a new cabin 





| Faculty and boys at Ocean Park. If the war lasts ten years and America becomes an active belligerent, how many of these 
fine lads are destined to die as cannon fodder on some other hemispheric battlefield? AT THE BOTTOM: A junior 
volley ball game, Ocean Park; Building the new dining room, Swan Lake, S. D.; Kitchen police, Camp Wyoba, Wyo. 
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has been added to both camps at a 
cost of $500 each. Camp Corbly 
has installed electric lights, reno- 
vated the administration building 
and purchased a new truck, while 
Camp Unami has re-roofed all 
cabins, installed new toilet facili- 
ties, built nine rough stone out-of- 
door fireplaces and planted 1,000 
new trees on the campus. 

From Dean Hugh D. Pickett of 
Camp Caesar, Cowan, W. Va., 
comes most enthusiastic word of 
their fine camp program. Camp 
Caesar enrolled 153 boys, had a 
faculty of 20 leaders and reports 
that 28 boys made decisions for 
Christ. A new site was purchased 
last year and work is now under- 
way to get stone ready for the 
erection of new buildings. 

The Indiana Baptist Boys’ Camp 
on Lake Tippecanoe, Indiana, con- 
ducted two periods of ten days 
each from June 29th to July 19th. 
They had 185 campers, 16 staff 
members, and report 30 decisions 
among the boys to follow Christ 
as Leader and Lord. 

Rev. Kenneth Beilby of the 
First Baptist Church of Gas City, 
Ind., revealed an interesting and 
significant fact when he told of 
several young men who had been 
boy campers at Lake Tippecanoe 
during the past 10 years who re- 
turned to the camp this year as 
special speakers. Three of the 
young men are now in college pre- 
paring for the ministry, and they 
date their first call into Christian 
service from the decision they made 
while Royal Ambassador campers 
at Lake Tippecanoe. 

It was natural that the largest 
Royal Ambassador Camp in the 
country should be conducted at 
Ocean Park, Maine, where they 
celebrated the 15th year of the 
Camp. Here from modest begin- 
nings has grown the great chain 
of Royal Ambassador Camps all 
across our land. 

To the already beautifully de- 


veloped campus and equipment 
there was added this past summer 
a “service building”’ sanitary unit 
with hot water showers and com- 
plete toilet facilities to accommo- 
date 200 boys. This improvement 
alone cost $9,000, and it has been 
raised by the dauntless efforts of 
Rev. Floyd L. Carr and the many 
generous friends of the camp. 

There were three Senior Camp 
periods conducted at Ocean Park 
from July 7th to August 16th and 
three periods of distinct programs 
for Junior boys of age 9 to 11 
inclusive. Rev. Eric A. Ossterle, 
pastor of the Creston Avenue 
Baptist Church of New York City, 
was the director of the Junior 
Camp during the first and second 
periods, while Rev. Lawrence C. 
Sibley of New Bedford, Mass., 
directed the third Junior Camp 
period. The Senior Camps were 
under the direction of Rev. Lewis 
W. Williamson of Grace Baptist 
Church, Somerville, Mass.; Rev. 
Everett A. Sherwood of South- 
bridge Baptist Church, South- 
bridge, Mass.; and Rev. L. G. Van 
Leeuwen of the Stoneham Baptist 
Church, Stoneham, Mass. Rev. 
Paul E. Alden, pastor of the Uni- 
versity Baptist Church, Cham- 
paign, Ill., served as Dean of the 
Camp for the first and second 
periods, while Dr. E. C. Kunkle, 
D.D., of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., served 
as Dean for the third period. Rev. 
Gordon E. Bigelow of Beverly, 
Mass.; Rev. Herman L. Noyes of 
Saco, Maine; Rev. Milton R. 
Wilkes of Watertown, Mass., and 
Rev. F. W. Howell of Franklin, 
N. H., served as camp pastors. 

At the evening campfires the 
following impressive array of men 
brought informing and inspiring 


‘Messages to the boys and staff 


members: Dr. Richard S. Buker, 
M.D., of the Shan States, Burma; 
Rev. John A. Foote of Osaka, 
Japan; Rev. J. W. Decker, D.D., 
Foreign Secretary for the Far East 
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of the American Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Society; John R. Bald- 
ridge, Cherokee Indian of Bacone 
College, Okla.; Tusutomu Fuku- 
yama of the Berkeley Divinity 
School of Berkeley, Calif.; and 
American-born Japanese in train- 
ing for Christian leadership; Clar- 
ence H. DeMar, champion mara- 
thon runner; Dr. R. C. Thomas, 
M.D., of the Philippines; Ray O. 
Wyland, Ph.D., Director of the 
Educational Program of the Boy 
Scouts of America; Rev. Chester F. 
Wood of West China and now pas- 
tor at Skowhegan, Maine; and Rev. 
Edward R. Broad, Field Secretary 
of the American Mission to Lepers. 
Each period at Ocean Park closes 
with an unusual graduation service, 
and on these occasions the follow- 
ing outstanding leaders of our 
Baptist denomination spoke to the 
boys: Rev. Walter E. Woodbury, 
D.D., Secretary of Evangelism of 
the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, New York City; Rev. 
William A. Hill, D.D., former 
Executive Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education, 
under whom the camp was founded; 
Rev. Elmer F. Adams, D.D., Gen- 
eral Director, Council on Finance 
and Promotion, New York City. 
Because of the success of the 
separate Junior Camps for boys 
from 9 to 11 years of age, a new 
campus for the Junior boys’ pro- 
gram will be cleared and twelve 
new huts to care for eight campers 
each will be erected and ready: for 
occupancy next summer. A $4,000 
fund is now being raised by Mr. 
Carr to complete this program of 
expansion. The “Maurice A. Levy 
Memorial Administration Hut” 
has already been given by the 
Kingdom Extension Fund of the 
First Baptist Church of Pittsfield, 
Mass. Another hut for the Junior 
Campus has been given as a memo- 
rial to “Raymond Bates Buker, 
Missionary to the Shans of Burma, 
(Continued on page 576) 
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Thankful Spirits and Courageous Hearts 


A Thanksgiving Message from the President of the Northern Baptist Convention 








MOST suggestive 
verse of scripture 
appears in a most un- 
likely place. Paul and 
his companions had had 
a tempestous voyage on 
the journey to Rome. 
But at last the storms 
were past and safe land- 
| ing had been made. Then 
comes the scripture: 
“And from thence, when 
CMa the brethren heard of us, 
Bilas | they came to meet 
us... 3 Whom when 
Paul saw, he thanked God, and took courage.” 

Perilous times continued for Paul, for he was being 
delivered into the hands of the Roman authorities, 
who eventually executed him as a martyr. Yet it was 
a time for thankfulness as well as courage. 

I need not speak of the perilous journey which in- 
dividuals and nations are making in these turbulent 
days. There are perilous days behind us, and there 
may be even more perilous ahead. It is therefore 
fitting that, at this thanksgiving season, we mingle 
gratitude with heroic courage. This is the message 
I should like to bring to every Northern Baptist. 

There is much for which we may be grateful, espe- 
cially we who live in this “land of the free.”” Even in 
the dark days of uncertainty, when war clouds are 
encompassing us, we may with stout hearts sing 
praises unto our Lord, and rejoice in his salvation. 

Someone has reminded us that one good result 
from the crash of civilizations is that men no longer 
doubt the reality of sin. We had fallen on days when 
men had begun to apologize for sin, to minimize it, 
and even deny its existence. Sin was being defined 
as “an incident in the evolution of the good”’; as 
“an ill that any good psychiatrist could cure’’; 
as “moral weakness”; or as simple “ignorance of 
that which is good.” How hard it has been to make 
these definitions valid in these tragic days when the 
forces of evil have been let loose, and have wrought 
havoc and desolation everywhere. So today those 
who had denied the reality of sin are facing a deso- 
lated world with no remedy. Let us therefore be 
thankful, not for the fact of sin, but that multitudes 
have awakened anew to the consciousness of the fact 
of sin in the world. 






























By WiLutAM ANDERSON ELLIOTT 


Gratitude is like a plant that may spring up in un- 
expected soils. When things go wrong and the sky 
seems to be caving in on our heads, a scripture from 
the old prophet Habakkuk never fails to inspire me: 
“ Although the fig tree shall not blossom, neither shall 
fruit be in the vines; the labor of the olive shall fail, 
and the fields shall yield no meat; the flock shall be 
cut off from the fold, and there shall be no herd in the 
stalls, yet,” and here is the astounding statement, 
“yet, I will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God 
of my salvation.” 

Thanksgiving is a spirit, and does not depend upon 
circumstances, or on the conditions under which we 
live. We do not draw our spiritual strength and our 
deepest joys from our immediate environment. Be- 
cause of this we can joy in every experience. We can 
rejoice when the storms sweep about us and the 
tempests rage. You will recall the circumstances 
under which Paul and Silas found themselves in the 
Philippian jail. Although hands and feet were bound 
and backs were sore from many lashes, yet high and 
clear rose their song of thanksgiving. I would that 
all our Baptist brotherhood could learn this great 
and enriching fact, 


These sore affiictions 

Not from the ground arise, 

But often heavenly benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 


Furthermore, I would exhort us all, not only to 
thanksgiving, but to courage. Pessimism stalks the 
land, and the demon of discouragement finds ready 
access into the hearts of multitudes of people in these 
troubled and uncertain days. As a denomination we 
need courage to face our mighty problems, and to 
undertake the tasks that are imposed upon us. In 
these days when the government is asking every- 
thing, it will require courage to keep in mind and 
heart the church and its program. Loyalty to the 
government ought to be matched by devotion to the 
cause of moral defense on the part of every Christian. 
To fail in the latter will mean infinite loss to the 
former. Unless the moral and religious values of our 
democracies can be preserved, it will little avail to 
preserve their form. Our denominational program 
deals with these greater issues. We can best serve 
democracy and the cause of freedom, when into this 
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chaotic world we release forces calculated to preserve 
the best and the most permanent values of: our 
civilization. The philosophy of Naziism is to be more 
feared than its mechanized army. There is no security 
against it save the truth and principles of the gospel, 
which are the principles that underlie democracy. 
At this thanksgiving season let gratitude well up 
in our hearts like an overflowing fountain. And with 
gratitude let us gird ourselves with courage to rise up 
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and do the heroic in these terrible days. When cour- 
age fails, any cause is lost. Victory comes to them 
who never yield to discouragement and despair. “In 
this world you will have tribulations, but be of good 
courage, I have overcome the world.” It is good to 
read again these words of the strong Son of God, 
when the despairing voices on every side are calling 
us to quit. May the Lord God in these terrible days 
give us thankful spirits and courageous hearts. 


Chanksgiving Dap 


Q Praper for Thanksgiving Dap 


Agamessinee God, on this day of thanksgiving we ac- 

knowledge that every good gift comes from Thee. 
Thou hast crowned our year with goodness and hast 
provided for all our needs. With bountiful blessings 
Thou hast enriched our land and hast saved us from 
storm and fiood and from pestilence and war. In this 
hour of strength and peace we beseech Thee to save us 
from national conceit, from hardness of heart, and from 
lust for power. In our relations with other nations help 
us in humility and faith to bear our witness of brother- 
hood. Make us mindful to succor those who because of 
the scourge of war, wander in darkness, or live in want 
and die in terror. As liberty vanishes across the earth, 
strengthen our hands to hold aloft the torch of freedom 
here. Enlarge our love of justice. Sustain our desire 
for righteousness. Magnify our purpose to remain at 
peace. Help us to keep ever before us the ideals of Jesus 
and to make them the measure of our national great- 
ness. Inspire in us a larger devotion to every cause 
that seeks to establish Thy Kingdom on earth. Thus 
may we show our praise to be worthy of Thy blessings 
and our thankfulness sincere, through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. AMEN. 


Thanksgiving Day Thoughts 


It would contribute to the spiritual health of all 
American Christians if they were to spend part of 
the Wednesday before Thanksgiving Day in an at- 
titude of penitence and humiliation and then go to 
their houses of worship on Thursday morning to 
thank God, especially that they have a right thus to 
go.—The Presbyterian Tribune. 


> 


Thanksgiving Day is not one on which to try to 
express the thanks of a year. Proper gratitude for 
twelve months of the manifestation of divine grace 
could never be gathered into one day. Thanksgiving 
Day is rather one on which to remind ourselves that 
every day is rich in mercies and that the sun should 


never fail to rise and set on grateful hearts.—C. E. 
Fiynn, in The Christian Evangelist. 


ik 
We can thank God for the hope that this war-torn 
world shall, in His own good time, emerge from the 
fires, chastened, repentant, purified, and made ready 
to do His will—The Western Baptist (Canada). 


“ 


So long as colors blend at set of sun, 
So long as stars are lighted through the night, 
So long as homes await when work is done, 
And hearthfires give a magic, mellow light; 
So long as there are friends who come to call, 
And life is full of blessed, simple things, 
So long as churches point their spires to God, 
And reach, as well, toward those who suffer woe, 
So long as men find comfort in the sod 
And beauty in the sky, somehow I know, 
Though here ungrateful murmur in our ranks, 
That men can never cease to render thanks. 
Amy Vance WEEKS, 
in The Methodist Protestant Recorder. 


1 


As individuals and as a nation we possess many 
characteristics which are not admirable. We are 
neither better nor worse than the masses of people 
who make up the populations of the other nations of 
the world. In our thanksgiving prayers let us there- 
fore keep a spirit of humility, acknowledging that 
we too are sinners. Let everyone sincerely seek the 
favor of God so that we may so live that we shall be 
justified in the eyes of God and of men.—N. C. Zu- 
LAUF, in The Reformed Church Messenger. 


Thanksgiving Day Scripture 


Giving thanks always for all things in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ to God. — Ephesians 5:20. 

Let the peace of Christ rule in your hearts; and be 
ye thankful —Colossians 3:15. 
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Main Street in the village of Ozatlan 


A Vacation Tour 


in El Salvador 


By EvaLena McCutTcHEeon 


URING vacation this year I 
traveled with our mission- 
aries of the Santa Ana School 
through the eastern part of El 
Salvador and on into Nicaragua. 
We had to use a great variety of 
conveyances, from trains to buses 
of various descriptions, including 
one car whose front wheels literally 
wiggled all the way down the 
street and whose tire was so worn 
that it had to be held on by lacings 
of heavy cord, to motor boats and 
horse and coach. We managed to 
see much new territory. 

Regardless of what differences 
we found from place to place, in all 
of them the Baptist mission was 
the one binding link. All along our 
path we saw the result of work by 
faithful Christians, both missiona- 
ries and native believers. 

One group of churches in eastern 
Salvador particularly interested 
me. El Salvador is a republic or- 
ganized into 14 departments. Each 
has a central city or capital. In the 
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city of Usulutan, capital ~of the 
department of the same name, we 
have a thriving Baptist church, one 
of the three largest in the republic. 
This city is one of the hottest in 
the country, for it lies on the 
coastal plain within sight of the 
ocean, but the heat does not dimin- 
ish the fervor of the local Chris- 
tians. They are not content with 
the field of the city but reach out to 
surrounding villages. As we visited 
other villages, we found groups of 
believers who hold their member- 
ship in Usulutan until strong 
enough to organize as a church. 
Here again we found each of these 
groups with its own outstations, 
usually several places outside the 
village limits where the people and 
their pastor go out several times a 
week to carry the gospel message. 





Main building of Colegio Bautista 
in San Salvador, capital of El 
Salvador 
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A MONTHLY DIGEST 


from Letters and Reports of 


FIELD CORRESPONDENTS 






The Baptist chapel and its pastor at Ozatlan 


One of the stronger and larger 
missions of Usulutan has been in 
Ozatlan, a village high up on a 
mountainside where the Baptists 
are now happy in having their own 
new church. In September, 1940, 
they invited a council of delegates 
from the Baptist churches of Salva- 
dor, and formally organized the 
Baptist Church of Ozatlan amid 
the din and noise made by towns- 
people who did not want this new 
evidence of the strength of evangel- 
ical Christianity. The annoyance 
did not interrupt the services too 
greatly, even though rocks were 
thrown. Rather it confirmed the 
faith of this loyal group. By their 
own hard work these people were 
able to buy a house, and remodel 
and paint it to serve as their 
meeting place. Although the group 
is small and not wealthy, they have 
secured the part-time services of a 
pastor, entirely at their own ex- 
pense. 

We spent the night in Ozatlan as 
the guests of Dofia Ines, the leading 
worker of the church, and were able 
to see something of her great 
Christian testimony. Nearly 20 
years ago, when the boarding de- 
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partment of our Baptist school in 
Santa Ana was opened, this woman, 
then a teen-age girl, presented her- 
self as the first pupil. Her limited 
education had been in a. Catholic 
school. One day her mother, while 
traveling, fell into conversation 
with our Baptist colporter and 
learned of the new school for girls 
at Santa Ana. It so appealed to her 
that she enrolled her daughter. 
Living in that Christian influence, 
the girl soon became a Christian 
and was baptized. Although a few 
years later she married a non- 
believer, her evangelical faith has 
never wavered, and she has been 
a radiant witness. Her home, a 
comfortable one, for her husband 
is moderately prosperous, has ever 
been wide open to the church peo- 
ple. It was there that all the dele- 
gates were entertained when they 
came for the organization of the 
church. 

We come away from such a 
home and from contact with such 
a character as Dojfia Ines with a 
heart full of gratitude and with 
renewed appreciation of our Chris- 
tian schools and their opportuni- 
ties to mold young lives. 


Evangelistic Meetings 
in El Salvador 


A somewhat new type of activity 
resulting in great encouragement to 
our local churches in El] Salvador is 
that of the evangelistic meetings 
which we have recently held in five 
communities: San Miguel, Usulu- 
tan, La Union, San Salvador, and 
Ahuachapan. With special prepara- 
tion and organization, advertising, 
accommodation, music, we have 
attracted people and made good 
impressions. Using our missionary, 
Rev. Thomas F. F. Dixon, and 
our most gifted pastors, we have 
enjoyed the advantage of leader- 
ship in these campaigns by having 
our own known preachers of con- 
fidence, with one exception. Rev. 
Arturo Parajon joined us in one of 


the campaigns, and he belongs to 
our neighboring Baptist family in 
Nicaragua. We could wish to have 
our converts baptized as promptly 
as was Cornelius, in the Book of the 
Acts, but we are seldom sure of as 
clear an experience as had Cor- 
nelius. Most of our churches hold 
membership classes to which our 
new converts are invited and where 
they are instructed for some months 
in preparation for baptism.—JouHn 
G. Topp, General Missionary. 


New Community Church 
of Boulder City 


Cooperative rather than sec- 
tarian church enterprises are being 
established at government projects. 
The accompanying picture features 
the new church plant at Boulder 
City, Nevada, combining church 
edifice, educational unit and par- 
sonage. According to one of the 
contractors, this building is esti- 
mated to be worth about $12,000. 
It cost about $7,000 in cash. The 
balance was a contribution of la- 
bor and materials. Nearly all the 
labor was contributed. The mission 
and church extension boards, in- 
cluding the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, contributed nearly 
$1,000. The balance of the cash rep- 
resented individual donations. The 
church is free of debt, and is a 
splendid asset to the community. 
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The Superintendents’ Council of 
Southern California rendered valu- 
able service throughout the build- 
ing project. The building commit- 
tee and the trustees of the church 
express hearty thanks for the gen- 
erous help from the mission boards. 


After 20 Years 
in China 
By E. H. Grept 
ORE than 20 years have 
passed since Mrs. Giedt and 


I came to Kityang, South China. 
On the afternoon of our 20th an- 


‘niversary we had an elaborate tea 


for about 80 representatives of our 
two Kityang city churches and the 
several mission institutions. The 
central church made a feast and 
gave us a beautiful ornamental 
pewter cup or urn. The school gave 
us a covered pewter cooking dish 
with inscription, and a group of 
country churches presented us 
with a large pewter plaque or 
shield. 

We have been at Kityang three 
years longer than even Dr. Jacob 
Speicher, who founded many of the 
churches here. I have added only 
three to the already large number 
of churches I found here, but I 
have had more than enough to do 
to keep them alive and growing. 
During our 20 years here, a total of 





New edifice of the Community Church in Boulder City, Nevada 
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1,628 members have been added by 
baptism to the 36 churches of the 
Kityang field, or more than the 
total number on the records at that 
time, namely 1,334. In this time at 
least 20 students have gone from 
these country churches through 
various theological seminaries and 
are now in active service in this 
field or elsewhere. About ten of 
our preachers have taken special 
courses at Nanking Theological 
Seminary. We have also seen sev- 
eral thousand students pass through 
our junior middle school. In all of 
this we have, of course, had the 
loyal cooperation of other mission- 
aries, and especially of the Chinese 
preachers and teachers, and the 
manifest blessing of God. 

Shortly after our anniversary a 
squadron of Japanese bombing 
planes visited Kityang and dropped 
about 100 bombs, chiefly in the 
northeastern and eastern part of 
the city. The school was hit, one 
student was killed and others 
wounded. The damage to our mis- 
sion property was much greater 
than I had anticipated. The cost of 
repairs to the school alone will take 
about $12,000. The woman’s mis- 
sionary residence also received con- 
siderable damage, and cost over 
$500 for repairs. One food-vender 
and a passerby were killed at the 
school, and one boy of the gradu- 
ating class died four or five days 
later from wounds received. About 
50 civilians were killed in the city, 
and 55 wounded were brought to 
our hospital. Besides two direct 
hits on the roof of the administra- 
tion building, another small bomb 
struck next to the foundation of 
the bell tower and. wrecked most of 
the windows along the entire north 
side of the building, besides goug- 
ing out holes in the walls. Five 
more small bombs and one large 
one struck in the immediate area of 
our mission compounds. 

It was a tragic conclusion to our 
20th anniversary. 


Destitute Children 
in War-Ravaged France 


The World Relief Committee under- 

takes a specific project in support- 

ing a colony of war orphans and 
destitute children in France 


HIS fall a colony of wistful, 

destitute children in unoccu- 
pied France will be virtually 
adopted by Northern Baptists. 
These youngsters are among the 
50,000 and more who have been 
orphaned or lost from their fam- 
ilies by the cruel ravages of war. 
But for the remarkable work of the 
American. Friends (Quakers) Serv- 
vice Committee, it can only be 
conjecture what wholesale tragedy 
would have befallen them. The 
Quakers have enjoyed permission 
of the controlling governments to 
carry on this work of which one of 
the most appealing phases is the 
grouping of homeless children into 
enlarged families of 30 or more, 
known as colonies. 

For more than a year the Bap- 
tist World Relief Committee has 
been allocating some of its relief 
funds to the Friends Service Com- 
mittee. Approximately 20 denomi- 
nations have done likewise. The 
Committee has reached the deci- 
sion that in addition to supporting 
the total service of the Quaker 
committee, Northern Baptists 
would welcome an opportunity to 
undertake a more specific project. 
The Quakers have agreed to trans- 
fer sponsorship of one of these 
colonies to Northern Baptists. 
Negotiations are now under way 
with a. Baptist pastor in France, to 
relate him in a supervisory capacity 
to this colony. 

Thus Baptists in America will 
have a direct link with a colony of 
needy children in France! It is 
hoped that Baptists will respond 
generously to this special oppor- 
tunity. Increased gifts to the 
World Emergency Fund will not 
only help to carry this project, 
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but will make possible the expan- 
sion of this type of relief effort in 
the future. 


Loyal Japanese Youth 
on the Pacific Coast 


American-born Japanese young 
people on the Pacific Coast are 
facing serious problems in this 
period of tension and strain. Some 
feel discouraged and wonder what 
the future holds. Others maintain 
their morale and show progress in 
Christian living. At a recent- Youth 
Rally at Winslow on Bainbridge 
Island, Washington, the theme 
was, “Teach Me Thy Will.” The 
young people borrowed the Con- 
gregational Church, and invited 
other groups. They chose two 
speakers who they felt could bring 
the most inspiration, Mary Zoe 
Annis, Christian Friendliness mis- 
sionary, and Pastor Paul Fong, of 
the Chinese Baptist Church. 

Recently, I was asked to speak 
on the subject, “What Is Seattle 
Doing for the Second Generation 
Japanese?” I asked one of our 
leaders to express her opinion and 
she said, “We are grateful for our 
education, for equal chances in 
school, in sports, in orchestras, in 
plays, in glee clubs. The play fields 
open their facilities to us. The 
church does everything for us. 
Tell them of our loyalty. Americans 
seem surprised that we speak 
English so well!” Recently a New 
Yorker said to one of our college 
graduates, “You speak English so 
well!” The boy grinned and re- 
plied, “It’s Japanese that’s hard 
for me!” 

The Japanese Baptist Church in 
Seattle has a total membership of 
615, including outstations. We are 
proud of Masako, head of nurses in 
surgery in one of our large hos- 
pitals; of Kaoru, one of our Bap- 
tist girls, secretary in the Seattle 
Council of Churches; and of Shi- 
zuko, just back to Washington, 
D. C.—Esther Mary McCollough. 
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What is Christianity, by 
CHARLEs CLAYTON Morrison, pre- 
senting in book form the Lyman 
Beecher Lectures at Yale Univer- 
sity, is a masterly, scholarly, con- 
vincing thesis that Christianity is 
“the revelation of God in history 
only if it.is a continuing commu- 
nity in history” which the author 
identifies with the Christian church. 
The heresy of Catholicism lies in 
identifying Christianity with an 
ecclesiastical heirarchy and in di- 
viding the church into custodians 
and recipients of divine grace, 
while the heresy of Protestantism 
lies in its identifying Christianity 
with a Book, an individual reli- 
gious experience, or in making the 
church a function of the saved 
and not a function of salvation. 
This heresy explains the multitude 
of sects, each of which became its 
own community, based upon its 
own interpretation of the Bible. 
The several denominations, each of 


whom cherishes its own polity and . 


doctrines, will find it hard to refute 
and difficult to accept Dr. Mor- 
rison’s assertion that to this day 
“the outstanding heroes of Prot- 
estantism are men who started 
new sects.” Thus he maintains 
that “Protestantism had no body 
of Christ. It had many bodies of 
Christ.”” Much of this book will 
give severe jolts to complacent 
church members who have never 
realistically faced the implications 
of their respective denominational 
positions. Thus for Baptists im- 
mersion and their insistence on 
the rebaptism of people who come 
from other denominations becomes 
“the act of incorporating new 
members into their particular de- 
nomination” and not into the 
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Church as the Body of Christ. And 
while the Baptist practice of re- 
baptism is logical “other Chris- 
tians are bound to hold that it is 
unchristian.” With similar frank- 
ness the author explores the prac- 
tice of ordination and the historic 
episcopate. “The simple fact is 
that each Protestant denomina- 
tion has a neat little historic 
episcopate of its own.” What 
Baptist minister would feel that 
he had been properly ordained if 
the ordaining council were com- 
posed exclusively of laymen? More 
disturbing is his analysis of the 
inevitable disintegration of Prot- 
estantism because “the Christian 
mind is losing interest in the 
propogation of denominational 
Christianity” and because for 400 
years “Protestantism has been 
allied with an idealogy and the 
structure of western civilization 
that has now reached the stage of 
exhaustion.” So he concludes with 
a magnificent plea to restore the 
Body of Christ. 


Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 
new book of sermons for today 


LIVING UNDER 
TENSION 


Just published 
& 


$1.50 


Margaret Applegarth’s 


superb collection of adult wor- 
ship programs 


BOUND IN THE 
BUNDLE OF LIFE 


There is no other book like it. 
$1.50 
* 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Pride in sectarian churches is pass- 
ing into shame and penitence for hav- 
ing divided the Lord’s body. Convic- 
tion of sin is always the beginning of 
salvation. It is of the essence of 
Christian faith to believe that in the 
providence of God the church will yet 
present itself to its living Head as a 
glorious body without spot or wrinkle 
or any such thing. 


This is a revolutionary book. 
Were it not for the all engrossing 
attention demanded by the world 
political situation this book would 
precipitate endless discussion. It is 
an inspiring contribution to the 
thinking and planning for a re- 
united Christendom. (Willette, 
Clark, & Co.; 324 pages; $3.00.) 
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Behold the Man by Toyrout1ko 
KaGawa, edited by Maxine Shore 
and M. M. Oblinger, is a Life of 
Christ in the form of a novel. The 
plot is built largely around the 
theme of revolution in Palestine 
against Roman domination and 
the hope that Jesus of Nazareth 
was to be the leader. Thus Philip 
says to Jesus, “They say that be- 
cause you are the Messiah, you 
will lead them in a revolution.” 
Even Peter is pictured as holding 
this view of the purpose of Jesus 
for he is made to say, “If we revolt 
now, the Jews scattered every- 
where will join us. Positively I say 
that this is the right time.”’ Even- 
tually in the stery the basic pur- 
pose of Jesus’ ministry and the 
spiritual nature of His kingdom is 
unfolded, although the revolu- 
tionary idea finally brings him to 
the cross as Pilate yields to the 
mob who threaten to charge him 
with empire treason if he persists 
in setting Jesus at liberty. The 
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story is interestingly told. The 
characters are sharply delineated. 
The author gives full play to his 
imagination as he identifies the 
repentant thief on the cross as a 
revolutionist who was disillusioned 
with Jesus but who in the final 
hour is assured of fellowship in 
Paradise. Pilate, Judas, Caiphas, 
Mary Magdalene, Salome, and 
other well-known New Testament 
characters fill the traditional roles 
in the story. There are others for 
whose existence there is no basis 
in the gospel narratives, but whom 
the imagination of the Japanese 
evangelist clothes with plausible 
reality. Although the book is ad- 
mittedly fiction, the basic facts in 
the life of Jesus are set forth ac- 
curately. Little fault will be found 
with the theological point of view 
and the author’s interpretation of 
the ministry of Jesus. (Harper 
and Brothers; 346 pages; $2.50.) 
© oe oO 

Manifest Victory, by J. R. 
MOSELEY, is a sincere autobio- 
graphical account of an unusual 
religious experience. The author 
tells of his struggle and his en- 
deavor to find spiritual peace first 
through membership in an ortho- 
dox church and later in Christian 
Science, but all in vain. Honest 
effort, sincere purpose, and fer- 
vent prayers were eventually re- 
warded, and “suddenly, unasked 
and unexpected, the divine glory, 
power and fire, acting as one, 
came over me and ran through me, 
taking free possession of me.” He 
testifies that God now communes 
with him, guiding him in words and 
deeds. Others are told how they too 
may have a similar fellowship with 
God, provided they willmaketheab- 
solute surrender to Christ. (Harper 
and Brothers; 238 pages; $1.50.) 
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Candles in the Wind, by ALLAN 
KnicgHt CHALMERS, minister of 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York 
City, likens Christianity to a 











flame which, though blown by 
strong winds, burns persistently, 
casting its penetrating rays into 
the darkness of doubt and despair. 
In 19 fascinating and challenging 
messages Christians are prevailed 
upon to be more than candle bear- 
ers. This day needs more than the 
flickering light of little faith; it 
must have “the true light which 
lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.” The light of 
confidence, faith and victory which 
is in “The Light” must be made 
manifest by Christians, as “we 
are in more danger from the ‘little 
faiths’ of the children of light than 
we are from all demons of fact or 
fiction.” The book is one of liter- 
ary charm, intellectual profundity, 
and penetrating spiritual insight. 
(Scribners; 224 pages; $2.00.) 
ORL ORES) > 

Is the Kingdom of God Real- 
ism? by E. STaNLEY JONES, is an 
intelligent and convincing study 
of the Kingdom of God as a prac- 
tical, workable, and all-inclusive 
way of life. The real issues in- 
volved in facing the working facts 
of the Kingdom on earth are can- 
didly analyzed. The author affirms 
emphatically, and supports his 
thesis by Scripture, that Jesus 
was a realist, and that the King- 
dom of God can and must become 
a reality in our lives. He says that 





Books Received 

Squaring Up; Fifty Talks to Juniors, by 
Jutius Fiscupacu, The Judson 
Press, 190 pages, $1.25. 

I have Considered the Days; An Autobi- 
ography, by Cyrus ApLER, Jew- 
ish Publication Society, 447 pages, 
$2.50. 

Under Fire: The Christian Church in a 
Hostile World, by A. M. Cutrew1n, 
Macmillan, 186 pages, $1.50. 

From Carabao to Clipper, by E. K. and 
I. W. Hiapon, Friendship Press, 120 
pages, $1.00. 

With Christ on the Edge of the Jungles, 
by S. T. Moysr, Mennonite Publish- 
ing Company, 148 pages, $1.00. 
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the gospel “fits the soul like a 
glove fits the hand. They are made 
for each other. But it not only fits 
the soul, it fits the body and the 
mind in the same fashion.” He 
then proceeds to prove his claims. 
Such pertinent questions as, “‘ Does 
sin cost God anything? What is 
conversion? How far can lies go? 
Can a good man’s life work fail?”’, 
and other interesting topics are 
discussed. The volume presents 
keen and fresh insight into passages 
of Scriptures, abounds in sermonic 
material and presents many ad- 
mirable and needful thoughts on 
the Kingdom of God. (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury; 284 pages; $2.00.) 


® 00 


No Salvation Without Sub- 
stitution, by J. E. Conant, is a 
study of the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, established upon the convic- 
tion “that both the Word of God 
and reason agree in witnessing to 
the absolute necessity of atonement 
by substitution, as accomplished 
by Christ on the cross, as the only 
possible ground on which sin can be 
dealt with and the sinner saved 
from its consequences; and that 
the only philosophy of the cross 
conceivable to reason .. . is the 
divine philosophy found in the 
Word of God . . . which is inher- 
ent in the nature of God himself.” 
The thesis is discussed from the con- 
servative point of view. (Erdman; 
171 pages; $1.00.) 


©0090 
The Church Serves the World, 
by Jesse R. Wuson, Home 


Secretary of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, sees the 
church serving the world in its field 
of thought; its struggle for freedom; 
its peaceful conflict against pov- 
erty, disease, ignorance, sin, etc.; 
and in the building of a world 
community. The volume is un- 
usually readable, and presents a 
sane, constructive, and convincing 
treatment. (Revell; 64 pages; $.60.) 
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Christian Merey 
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or Secular Philanthrophy? 


What should be the relationship of the Christian church to 
the obligation of society in providing hospitals for its 
sick and homes for its aged and for its orphaned children? 


NOTED churchman recently gave utterance 
to these provocative words: “‘ The Christian 
church must reclaim control and supervision of 
the vast work of philanthropy and mercy which 
it has largely surrendered to other agencies, 
both private and state.’”? He proceeded to ex- 
plain that secular social workers are sadly 
handicapped in their tasks of reclamation be- 
cause of their inability to make direct use of the 
most powerful transforming dynamic available 
—namely, the Christian gospel. Furthermore, 
he continued, while the Christian message has 
been the creative and motivating force back of 
all the social programs of our day, the benefi- 
ciaries of those programs have remained almost 
totally unaware of this fact. Consequently, the 
church has lost a valuable point of contact with 
vast multitudes of people who truly believe that 
their help comes from purely secular sources and 
that the religious impulse has nothing at all to 
do with the aid which they receive. 


xe 





Six Cherokee Indians, orphans and brothers, who 
found a home at the Murrow Indian Orphanage in 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 





By G. MERRILL LENOX 


Obviously, it would be unwise and impossible 
to upset over night the marvelous machinery 
that has been established to correlate and ex- 
pedite the social service program of our nation. 
Indeed, Christian people should cooperate en- 





ot 


Sixteen boys, all of them orphans, who have found 
a happy and contented home life at a Baptist orphan- 
age in the East 


thusiastically with it. Let us remember, how- 
ever, that we have a solemn responsibility to in- 
fuse all of these benevolent enterprises with the 
Christian spirit. 

The most effective way for the church to do 
this is to hold tenaciously to all the social work 
projects that are now under its control, and to 
assure their future prosperity through more sub- 
stantial voluntary support. For when in any 
given community, even a few Christ-motivated 
institutions or organizations carry on their 
work, all institutions in the same community are 
lifted to a higher humanitarian and spiritual 
level. Through the leavening influence of a few 
such institutions that are operated under reli- 
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A nurse with 
twin arrivals 
at a Baptist 
hospital 





gious administration, all hospitals, all homes for 
children and for the aged are greatly improved. 

Northern Baptists today maintain five Bap- 
tist hospitals—one in Boston, two in Brooklyn, 
and two in St. Paul. Each institution is continu- 
ing the compassionate ministry of the GREAT 
PHYSICIAN who went about all the villages 
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healing all manner of disease and all manner of 
sickness among the people. 

One incident is typical of the service rendered 
by these hospitals. A minister from a drouth- 
stricken community, who existed on a pittance 
as his reward for heroic service, wrote me that 
his wife had spent several weeks in a world- 
renowned institution of healing. Unfortunately 
the treatment there had afforded her only tem- 
porary relief. Another operation was imperative 
at once. The alternative was too terrible to con- 
template. Their resources were completely ex- 
hausted. Several hundreds of dollars were needed 
immediately. The case was called to the atten- 
tion of one of our Baptist hospitals.The result? 
Through the skill of a noted Baptist surgeon, 
who served without compensation, the hidden 
and hitherto overlooked cause of the woman’s 
affliction was discovered. Today this capable 
and consecrated preacher’s wife is again out on 
the prairies and carries on her work in full health 
and vigor. This is not cited as an isolated case 
but rather to illustrate what a combination of 
professional proficiency and Christian compas- 
sion is constantly bringing to pass in each of our 
hospitals. 

Furthermore, our Baptist hospitals have 
trained hundreds of Christian nurses. A large 
number of whom have served under our mission 
boards at home and on the foreign field. Is this 
not worthy missionary work? 
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The Baptist Home for the Aged at Spuyten Duyvil, New York 


City 
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In Goodspeed’s translation of James 1: 27, 
we read—“A religious observance that is pure 
and stainless in the sight of God the Father is 
this—to look after widows and orphans in their 
trouble.”’ Northern Baptists, through 19 homes 
for disadvantaged children, are practising this 
“pure religion and undefiled.”” Let us suppose 
your child, through an unthinkable tragedy, 
should become completely dependent upon some 
agency outside the family circle. In what kind of 
institution would you want him nurtured? 
Would you prefer one in which the character and 
spirit of his guardians would depend upon the 
whims or standards of the social or the political 
group in power? Or would you wish a home in 
which capable and consecrated men and women 
would father and mother him in Christ’s name? 
We are thankful, of course, for all our tax-sup- 
ported and community-chest-supported chil- 
dren’s homes. But let us maintain with vigor as 
many definitely Christian homes as we can. 

In other days, certain pagan peoples left their 
old folks to die from exposure to the elements. In 
sharp contrast, Northern Baptists maintain 18 
residences, in which aged people are surrounded 
with kindness and affection. Here many delight- 
ful, old Christian men and women, who have no 
place to live among their relatives or who delib- 
erately choose to reside in a home for the aged, 
feel they enjoy a greater degree of independence. 

_I happen to know a winsome little lady of 
rare charm and culture now about 85 years of 
age. For many years she was a loyal member of 
one of our well-known churches on the west 
coast. Then she removed to the middle west to 
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Three Indian orphan boys who find life congenial 
and interesting at the Murrow Indian Orphanage 


be nearer her niece and sister. Unfortunately 
neither of them could take her in. So she rented a 
room with a congenial family where she was 
contented until she became too feeble to care for 
herself. Whereupon she welcomed the suggestion 
to consider one of our homes. She is now a resi- 
dent of that home and is guaranteed life-long 
care. Her kindly disposition and friendly spirit 
have won for her the affection of all. In most 
other homes this little lady would have been dis- 
contented, but in this Christian residence, 
among people of similar interests and ideals, she 
is genuinely happy. Of course it is our obligation 
to help improve ALL homes for the aged—under 
whatever auspices or sponsorship they are main- 
tained—but we must set the pace by assuring a 
continuance of the high standards which now 
prevail in those which we can proudly call our 
own. So it behooves Baptists to remember their 
own homes and hospitals. | 





LIFE LINES 


The new January reading book will surpass all predecessors 


Many special new features will 
be incorporated in the 1942 Janu- 
ary book, which will be issued un- 
der the title Lire LinEs. The pic- 
tures are fully equal to any that 
have ever appeared in this North- 
ern Baptist annual. 

A number of the articles are re- 
lated directly to the emergency 
which has been created by the 


World War and which in greater or 
less degree affects all mission fields. 
One of the special articles by Dr. 
George W. Carpenter came from 
Leopoldville, capital of Belgian 
Congo. He gives a brief but com- 
prehensive survey of conditions 
since the Congo province cut loose 
from Belgian government control. 
Two young women, graduates of 


Baptist colleges, present student 
problems from a new and interest- 
ing angle. General Secretary W. O. 
Lewis of the Baptist World Alli- 
ance discusses the possible return 
of religious liberty to Europe after 
the war. 

Following the precedent estab- 
lished last year. the pages are not 
dated, but the book will contain 31 
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pages as in former years, and can 
be used for a month’s daily reading 
if desired. The price will again be 
5¢ per copy. Orders should be sent 
as early as possible to state offices. 


December Seminar 


The first Baptist Leadership 
Seminar of the current denomina- 
tional year will be held in Chicago, 
Ill., Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day, December 11, 12 and 13, at 
the Northern Baptist Theological 
Seminary. These seminars were 
inaugurated in March 1989 when 
more than 70 young people of the 
eastern United States assembled 
at New York’s Biblical Seminary 
to equip themselves for leadership 
and for more intelligent service in 
the local, state and national or- 
ganizations of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. In April last, a similar 
seminar was held at William Sloane 
House, Y.M.C.A., New York City. 
The purpose was to give delegates 
an opportunity to spend a few days 
in fellowship with prominent lead- 
ers of all phases of denominational 
activities. The sponsoring organi- 
zations are: The Publication So- 
ciety, the two -Foreign Mission 
Societies, the two Home Mission 
Societies, the Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries Benefit Board, the Board 
of Education and the Council of 
Finance and Promotion. 


Read and Remember 


A Book of Remembrance for 1942 
is in preparation and is expected to 
be ready early in December. The 
attractive cover of the new issue 
is here reproduced. In the new 
Book there will be a considerable 
rearrangement of the material, 
which it is hoped will add to its 
interest. 

This valuable little publication, 
which has been used by thousands 
of Baptist readers over many years, 
contains a compact and compre- 
hensive review of the missionary 
enterprise of Northern Baptists, 
presented in such a way that it can 

















be covered in a few minutes of 
daily reading through the year. 
For each week-day of the year the 
Book gives the name and loca- 
tion of some Baptist missionary or 
educational organization, institu- 
tion or field; a list of the workers 
related to it; a statement concern- 
ing its work, giving facts or illus- 
trative stories; a suggestion for 
prayer on behalf of some phase of 
its work; and a list of the mission- 
ary workers whose birthdays fall 
on that day. For each Sunday there 


is a devotional meditation and a. 


list of missionary birthdays. 

In addition to the daily material, 
the Book contains much statistical 
and informational material, in- 
cluding a roster of Baptist home 
and foreign missionaries listed 
alphabetically by name, together 
with their stations, organizations 
and birthdays. 

Many readers of A Book of Re- 
membrance have testified to the 
values which they have received 
from its use, in the enrichment of 
fellowship in prayer through a 
keener sense of kinship with fellow- 
workers the world around. 


World Emergency Plans 
In several states the September 
and October Association Meetings 
emphasized the World Emergency 
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Fund. In November there will be 
further emphasis as the churches 
throughout the states reflect the 
World Service Day program of the 
October state conventions. 

Early in the year a request was 
sent out to denominational leaders, 
secretaries, college presidents, mis- 
sionaries, pastors, laymen, women 
and young people appealing for 
help in reaching important churches 
during November. The response 
has been very encouraging. Approxi- 
mately 100 different speakers have 
already been booked for addresses, 
and many more will be assigned. 
These speakers have been furnished 
with statements by the various or- 
ganizations which will administer 
the World Emergency Fund. These 
statements have also been fur- 
nished to about 300 others who will 
serve on state teams in presenting 
the World Emergency Fund. 

In order to make the work of 
these speakers more effective, a 
special list of churches with 800 
members, those that have contrib- 
uted $10,000 to local expense or 
$2,500 to missions, has been pre- 
pared and furnished to each state 
office with the suggestion that 
special consideration be given to 
this group of churches in the as- 
signment of speakers. 

Suggestions have also been offered 
regarding the assignment of speak- 
ers on Sundays to pulpits whose 
pastors will be able to visit other 
churches to present the Fund, 
thereby doubling the number of 
presentations. In addition special 
suggestions regarding week-night 
programs, including refugee sup- 
pers, have been offered. 

&#¢ 6 

President W. A. Elliott of 
the Northern Baptist Convention 
is giving much of his time to the 
denomination’s field program. He 
accepted engagements for state 
conventions in October, and will 
devote the entire month of Novem- 
ber to the World Emergency Fund. 
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WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Societ 
iP fof of 





Helping to Build a Better World 


How the 70th Anniversary of the Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society was celebrated by women overseas 


HROUGHOUT the summer 

months of 1941 almost every 
mail from overseas brought news of 
the celebrations of the 70th Anni- 
versary by groups of Baptist 
Women on American Baptist For- 
eign Mission fields. These celebra- 
tions were much more than echoes 
of those held in America the past 
year. These women in Oriental 
lands met to join with us in giving 
thanks for the achievements of the 
70 years. A common note running 
through all these accounts of cele- 
brations is one of gratitude to God 
for the coming of the gospel to 
their people, and of the challenge 
to increase their own efforts in 
evangelism. 

One of the first of these celebra- 
tions to be reported was that in 
Nellore, South India. Theimportant 
date, April 3rd, was observed jointly 
by the Women’s Societies of the 
Lone Star Church and the Second 
Baptist Church, with the World 
Wide Guilds of the Nellore Mission 
Schools participating. The 25th 
Anniversary Guild song was sung, 
and Mrs. K. Rhodama, President 
of the Lone Star Women’s Society, 
offered prayer. Mrs. Charles, Presi- 
dent of the Second Church Wom- 
en’s Society, read the scripture. Dr. 
Lena A. Benjamin, dressed in the 
style of 1841, held the attention of 
the well filled church, as she re- 
viewed the history of the work for 
women in Nellore since 1841, the 
year the first Telugu convert was 
baptized. Presiding over the occa- 
sion was Miss Alice Veeraswamy, 
who returned in 1939 from two 
years’ study in America. She 


By Hazet F. SHank 


brought to the group some of the 
rich experience of fellowship she 
had enjoyed with American Bap- 
tist women. At the close of the 
service seven candles were lighted, 
one by a representative of each 
group present and one by Dr. Ben- 
jamin on behalf of the Foreign 
Board. First among gifts to come 
from various groups and individ- 
uals on foreign fields was that of 
the Telugu Baptist Women’s Con- 
vention. This amounted to 233 
rupees, the equivalent of $70, rep- 





Eleanor San Tay, President of the 
Karen Woman’s Missionary Society 
of Burma 











resenting one dollar for each year 
of the life of the Foreign Society. 
This gift is the more appreciated 
when we realize the limited means 
of most of the givers. 

The South India missionaries 
staged a delightful celebration of 
the Anniversary during the Janu- 
ary meeting of the Missionary 
Conference, at a dinner party. The 
candles on an imitation birthday 
cake were lighted and it was pre- 
sented to Dr. Lena A. Benjamin, 
the honored missionary of the occa- 
sion, about to retire after 39 years’ 
service with this Society. When the 
cake was opened it revealed the 
generous gifts totaling 731 rupees 
of the missionary group. 

In Assam, on April 3rd, the 
women of the Nowgong Church 
sponsored an Anniversary pro- 
gram, attended also by the Mission 
School girls and about 50 women 
from the district who represented 
14 out of 18 village churches. At 
least 10 of the women walked from 
10 to 15 miles in order to be pres- 
ent. After the service tea was 
served on the veranda of the 
school. Much planning and prep- 
aration on the part of the women 
and Guild Girls was responsible for 
the success of the meeting. Special 
mention was made of many greatly 
loved missionaries. The program 
included talks by Miss Anondi 
Kenowar, B.A.B.T., on the train- 
ing of Christian teachers, and 
Miss Margaret Andrew, the Bible 
woman, on village evangelism. The 
Treasurer of the Assam Baptist 
Women’s Union spoke on “How 
We Can Help by Giving.” This 
was followed by the Anniversary 
devotional service, ““New Lease on 
Life” by Margaret T. Applegarth, 
translated into Assamese by Miss 
Kenowar. The Assamese speakers 
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stressed the thought that while 
much had been done for them in 
the past they now must learn to do 
more and more for themselves. 

The 70th Anniversary was cele- 
brated in Bengal-Orissa by the 
Midnapore Women’s Society with 
50 women attending. Presiding 
over the program was Mrs. Bina 
Biswas, headmistress of the Girls’ 
High School, and a Christian 
leader with a strong personal wit- 
ness. An interesting part of the 
program consisted of the per- 
sonal reminiscences of two of the 
older Indian Christian women. The 
Bhimpore Women’s Society used 
““A New Lease on Life” translated 
into Bengali. 

In China, also, the 70th Anni- 
versary was celebrated with fine 
programs, using in many places the 
translation of “A New Lease on 
Life,” prepared by a committee in 
Shanghai. In our South China 
field it has been the plan of the 
Chinese Woman’s Committee that 
Union Women’s Meetings be held 
this year in each district of the 
field. It so happened that the 
Union Meeting of the Kakchieh 
District was held in April and 
came to a climax on the evening of 
April 8rd with a beautiful anni- 
versary pageant. 

Many who attended the North- 
ern Baptist Convention in Wichita 
will remember seeing in the Foreign 
Missions exhibit the red satin ban- 
ner, embroidered in white Chinese 
characters. This bore the greetings 
of the South China Ling Tong 
Convention women to the Wom- 
an’s Foreign Society on the occa- 
sion of its 70th Anniversary, and 
in large characters the message 
“Light Shines over all the World.” 

We must acknowledge in humil- 
ity the love gift of money to the 
Anniversary Fund from this group 
of Christian Chinese women. To us 
$11 would not often mean sacri- 
fice. Its equivalent at the time in 
Chinese currency, $210, represents 





in China today an experience in 
sacrifice that we can scarcely enter 
into. Most of these women have no 
money of their own, and little way 
of earning any. In these days of 
war and scarcity of food with costs 
of the necessities of life increased 
many fold, this is “giving until it 
hurts,” but the experience is turned 
into real joy when the gift is for the 
work of the Lord. 

In Meihsien, South China, the 
President of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society, Mrs. Pang, gave much 
time to the preparation of the 
Anniversary program. She had the 
scripture texts used in Miss Mar- 
garet Applegarth’s program writ- 
ten out and hung on the wall, 
pointing to each in turn so that 
even those who could read only 
very laboriously might follow. A 
seven-branched candlestick stood 
on the table and as Miss Louise 
Campbell told the story of each 
decade Mrs. Pang lighted one of 
the candles. Women in costumes of 
the countries where the Society is 
at work were introduced at appro- 
priate points in the program. Miss 
Campbell, soon to leave on fur- 
lough, was then commissioned to 
bear to the Board in America the 
gift of this group, a hand-made 
pewter seven-branched candlestick. 
At the close of the program Mrs. 





Chinese Women at the 70th Anniversary Celebration in Meihsien, 
South China 
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Pang spoke briefly expressing their 
love and appreciation to the Soci- 
ety, and said that this occasion 
would be marked by new effort on 
their part in evangelism. 

In our Philippine Mission the 
Iloilo Provincial Women’s Chris- 
tian Union has the honor of being 
the first to organize. During the 
past year, Mrs. Juana Fernandez, 
the first and present President, 
wrote in the Visayan dialect a sum- 
mary of the 70 years’ work which 
was used in the four Provincial 
Societies’ meetings. The Capiz 
Church Society was the first to 
celebrate. The Fabrica Church 
Society used “A New Lease on 
Life” translated into Visayan by 
Mrs. H. W. Munger, of the General 
Society, and made available to all 
the women’s groups in Capiz, An- 
tique, Iloilo and Negros provinces. 
The La Paz Student Center Church 
women put on a more elaborate 
pageant at the women’s session of 
the Convention of Philippine Bap- 
tist Churches. This was under the 
leadership of Mrs. Hazel Malliet 
Bigelow, who followed Miss Anna 
V. Johnson in starting the Philip- 
pine Women’s Societies and the 
Iloilo Provincial Women’s Union. 

In Burma the Anniversary pro- 
gram was translated into Burmese 

(Continued on page 574) 
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The Chinese Tea and Style Show by the Chinese Mothers Club of Oakland, California 


A Tea and a Style Show 
for Chinese Relief 


What could be more delightful 
than a cup of fragrant tea sipped in 
the friendly atmosphere of gracious 
Chinese hospitality? One of the 
leading department stores of Oak- 
land, California, recently granted 
space to the Chinese Mothers Club 
of the city to serve tea for Chinese 
Relief. The women added to their 
program a style show modeled by 


charming Chinese college and uni- . 


versity students. The proceeds of 
the occasion amounted to $500 
which was sent to war-stricken 
China for relief. 

Mrs. E. A. Caldwell, in the cen- 
ter of the group of women, is a 
member of the national Board of 
the Woman’s American Baptist 


Home Mission Society. Since the 
organization of the Chinese Moth- 
ers Club, in the early days of Chris- 
tian Friendliness work, Mrs. Cald- 
well has been its sponsor and a 
loyal and trusted friend of the 
Chinese group. 
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As a token of their interest in the 
missionary work of Northern Bap- 
tists, the women gave Mrs. Cald- 
well $25 for the World Emergency 
Fund to place a gold leaf on the 
TREE “For the Healing of the 


Nations.” 





Training for Christian Democracy — 


at Bacone College 


The ministry of Bacone College in building Christian 
character among Indians and in inculcating ideals 
of American democracy is appreciated by everybody 


ECAUSE of their consistent 
clean playing, Bacone ath- 
letes are the outstanding favorites 
on the basketball courts of Musko- 
gee, Okla., the near-by city where 


By Aurce C. BRown 


most of their games are played. 
Recently a woman remarked to 
me: “‘ You’re from Bacone, are you 
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not? My son is a member of one of 
the teams playing basketball with 
Bacone. He says the Indian stu- 
dents are such fine boys to play 
against. Everyone enjoys games 
with them, even though Bacone 
stands at the head of the list in the 
number of victories.” 

These same high standards are 
held as goals in every phase of our 
living. One day a caller said to 
me, “I marvel at the way you folk 
leave books, pencils, and other 
articles on the shelves in the hall. 
In public schools you can no more 
put things down and leave them 
and find them when you go back 
than you can fly. They often dis- 
appear even while you think you 
still have them. Your students are 
certainly the most honest group I 
think I ever saw.” 

One of our rural school teachers, 
a former Bacone student, brought 
three of his boys to enter school 
here. They ranged in age from 16 
to 19. The teacher said: “‘ You will 
remember these boys from your 
- visits to our school. I wish these 
first days you would look after 
them. In our neighborhood the 
group of young men who are not in 
school are so tough that I want 
these boys to get away from them. 
Boys their ages get to running with 
this out-of-school bunch and soon 
they won’t go to school. Then 
they’re just lost to everything 
worth while in life. I do so want 
these boys to stay here. If the two 
of them will finish their grade work, 
then stay on in school in the fall, 
they can, perhaps, go on and do and 
be something worth while.” 

Last summer I sat in the Indian 
Commissioner’s office in Washing- 
ton, D. C. As we conversed of 
Indians in general and Bacone 
College in particular, he said, “I 
have just finished a report in which 
I recommended Bacone College as 
the best in the United States for 
Indians to attend.” Soon I was 
taken to the office of the Assistant 








Snowball time at Bacone College 


Indian Education Director, who 
seemed to know by name our stu- 
dents who were in the educational 
service of the Government, and 
much about their work. He said 
Baconians were doing a fine piece 
of work wherever they were placed 
in government Indian service. 

If our students did not rank 
above others who have not had the 
privilege of Christian training, we 
would feel that Bacone had existed 
in vain. If our young people who 
have gone into service with Chris- 
tian principles as their goal were 
not more efficient, more conscien- 
tious, and more Christlike in all 
of their dealings, then Bacone 
would not have fulfilled her mis- 
sion to the Indian peoples. Every- 
where, real Christianity means 
democracy—life, liberty, and lov- 
ing service for all and to all. 
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A Missionary Trailer 
in Arizona 


In March, 1941, Miss Mary Mur- 
ray, formerly a missionary on the 
Crow Indian field in Montana, be- 
gan her work as a general mission- 
ary in Arizona. Since that time she 
has been working in the Baptist - 
Mission in Williams, in an old 


rented house. Miss Murray writes: 


“We hope that the group may 
soon be organized into a Baptist 
church. I came to carry on the work 
until they are able to call a pastor. 
We have all the regular church 
services and activities. Our vaca- 
tion school this summer had an av- 
erage attendance of 40. Both the 
volunteer teachers and the children 
were sorry when it closed. Ten 
juniors and intermediates accepted 
Christ and recently we had a bap- 
tismal service when a number were 
immersed. I held instruction classes 
twice a week for a time, so that the 
children might really understand 
the meaning of what they were do- 
ing. I spend a great deal of time 
calling in the homes, as I feel that 
is @ very important phase of the 
work. When my task is finished 
here, I shall hook up my trailer 
house to the car and away I shall 
go to a new field. Sometimes it may 
be to a new work such as this. 
Other times I may go to churches 
that are run down or weak and need 
a little lift.” 





Miss Mary Murray with her automobile and her trailer home 
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When Governor Harold E. 
Stassen of Minnesota, first Vice- 
President of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, was asked to give some 
of his time he replied: “ At the be- 
ginning of each year I budget my 
time, appropriating a considerable 
block of it to religious activities. I 
am therefore willing to serve the 
denomination in whatever manner 
I can be of greatest help.” Governor 
Stassen was booked for six ap- 
pointments in October, beginning 
with the Ohio Baptist State Con- 
vention in Marietta. Other engage- 
ments were in Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Youngstown 
and Syracuse, at the New York 
Baptist State Convention. 

&e@ ¢ 

Most American people know 
what equipment is needed when 
they go camping or attend a sum- 
mer conference. The absolute mini- 
mum of such equipment seems to 
have been tabulated by President 
Frank P. Manley of the Ramapat- 
nam Baptist Theological Seminary 
in India, who informed all pro- 
spective summer school students 
that each must “provide his own 
drinking cup, bed, and lantern.” 
Imagine going to a summer school 
in America, a World Wide Guild 
House Party, a Royal Ambassador 
Boys’ Camp, or a Baptist As- 
sembly, and taking along a drink- 
ing cup, a bed, and a lantern! And 
yet the difference is not as great as 
may at first be imagined. For to 
American Baptists the correspond- 
ing items generally are toothbrush, 
blanket, and a pocket flashlight. 

ee ¢@ 

Dire poverty in China, ac- 
cording to Missionary Carl M. 
Capen of Chaoyang, South China, 
is not prevalent in the inland vil- 
lages where most people have fields 
to plant. “It is in the cities,” he 
writes, “that the real need lies. 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 





R. Fred Chambers, as announced 
in June issue, was inaugurated 
as President of Central Philippine 
' College. See page 539 in this issue 


In the streets one sees scores of 
half-starved-looking people. The 
badly swollen ankles of semi- 
starvation are a common sight. 
During the year our Chaoyang 
church, the Hai Ming church and 
the Hui Lai churches have dis- 
tributed $2,000 Chinese currency 
of mission relief money. There are 
so many poor church members in 
the churches that some of the 
money must go to them. The last 
$1,000 was distributed on the basis 
of 24 for non-Christians and 4 for 
Christians. We have successfully 
used the method of asking church 
members to give rice tickets to 
those they know are in desperate 
need. The local preacher has also 
given some to those in the streets 
who are obviously half starved. 
Furthermore, I had had a little 
money from friends in the home- 
land which I have distributed per- 
sonally. These efforts, of course, 
do not adequately meet the need; 
but they have brought some hope 
and courage to many, and are a 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


means of demonstrating Christian 
love to our fellow men.” 
ee 8 

The terrible plight of the peo- 
ple of Belgium and the hunger of 
its children finds sympathetic re- 
sponse even in remote Belgian 
Congo where the Baptist church in 
Kikongo contributed 500 Francs 
for the relief of Belgian refugees. 
“This is all the more remarkable,” 
reports Mrs. C. E. Smith, “in view 
of present economic conditions 
here. The increase in the cost of all 
supplies from Europe or America 
and the loss of markets for Belgian 
Congo products, because of war 
conditions, is creating a serious 
financial situation for all Belgian 
Congo churches.” 

ee 8 

There are 113 languages in 
Burma of which a score are used 
by the vast majority of the people. 
The remainder are local dialects 
spoken by remote and isolated 
tribes. The Bible has been trans- 
lated in whole or-in part into 22 
of Burma’s 118 languages. Most 
of the work was done by Baptist 
missionaries during the past cen- 
tury. In many cases they were 
obliged to reduce the native lan- 
guages to writing before any trans- 
lation work could be undertaken. 

@e @ 

Mrs. John Anderson of Los 
Angeles, Cal., has been appointed 
Executive Secretary of the Baptist 
Missionary ‘Training School in 
Chicago for the coming year. She 
began her work with the opening 
of the fall term in September, 1941. 
Mrs. Anderson has served for sev- 
eral years as Western Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. 
The school has opened with a large 
enrolment, and students and fac- 
ulty look forward to a year of in- 
spiring work and fellowship. 
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MISSIONARY-EDUCATION 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


THe Worxtp WipE GuILp 
THE CHILDREN’S WoRLD CRUSADE 


THE Royat AMBASSADORS 








Achievement Charts 

Every church that participates 
in the program of missionary educa- 
tion should have available a Mis- 
sionary Education Achievement Chart 
for the Local Church. If this record 
is kept up to date month by month 
at the close of the year most of the 
detailed information needed for 
records will be carefully recorded 
on this chart, 814 x 11 inches. It 
may be kept on a bulletin board, 
or in some other conspicuous place, 
where people may follow their ac- 
tivities in this field as the months 
go by. All phases of the mission- 
ary education program are included. 


Missionary Reading Program 

It should be noted that books in 
sections I, II, and III of the Na- 
tional Missionary Reading Program 
receive ten points credit each. The 
importance of reading these books 
. rests not in the credit received pri- 
marily, but rather in the value to 
the readers of the material in the 
book. 

Books in the section on Mission- 
ary Teaching Materials do not re- 





World Wide Guild Communion Service at Lowell, Mass. {See page 566} 


ceive credit on the reading program, 
but are recommended for use in 
connection with the study classes. 


Missionary Education 
Objectives 


In Missionary Education Objec- 
tives some questions have been 
raised regarding credit. Each Sun- 
day school may obtain ten points 
for regular missionary education 
each quarter. Not more than this 
may be recorded. A school may 
qualify in one quarter by using the 
Judson Keystone Primary Courses 
on Alaska for first-year primary, 
or on Africa for second-year pri- 
mary. The use of packets of the 
missionary stories graded for dif- 
ferent departments will qualify. 
Best of all, elective courses in Mis- 
sionary Education will qualify in 
the Sunday church school. Study 





Bible 
Book of the Month 
ISAIAH 


For November 














courses for different age groups 
may be utilized in this way. ; 
Objectives Number 10, 11, and 
12, for World Wide Guild, Royal 
Ambassadors, and Children’s World 
Crusade program in the local 
church refer not to the number of 
programs held in each group. They 
are given to the church for having a 
Guild, Royal Ambassador, or Chil- 
dren’s World Crusade group in the 
church. The church may receive 
not more than ten points credit for 
each of these organized groups. 


Tureens and Traditions 

Missions are popular among the 
people of the Albion, N. Y., Baptist 
Church, because missions are known. 
They have become known largely 
through the familiar “School of 
Missions” idea handled in a skillful 
way by a small nucleus of conse- 
crated lay men and women. Each 
fall the dates for the School are 
fixed to come between Christmas 
and Easter, but reaching their 
climax just before the Every Mem- 
ber Canvass. In December the pro- 
gram is completed: set-up of classes, 
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textbooks, teachers, supper chair- 
men and assistants, and closing 
assembly features. Pulpit notices, 
calendar items and posters pub- 
licize the School four weeks in ad- 
vance of the opening night. Two 
weeks in advance, attractively 
mimeographed, colorful program- 
folders, giving all details of sup- 
pers, classes and assemblies, are dis- 
tributed among the entire church 
constituency. Cumulative tradi- 
tion, purposely nurtured enthu- 
siasm, and the use of many differ- 
ent people in actual service combine 
to make the School of Missions go. 
Average attendance for six weeks 
last winter was 150 in a church of 
400 resident members. 

The traditions have been growing 
over a period of 18 years. The en- 
thusiasm is cultivated (1) by get- 
ting folk to “play school”—i.e., 
we call one person “dean,” another 
“superintendent,” etc.; (2) by 
keeping attendance records and an- 
nouncing grand totals each week; 
(3) by putting the best into every 
phase of the program. The use of 
many different people in actual 
service is assured by the advance 
appointment of “committees of 
twelve” women for the six tureen 
suppers. That means 72 women help 
one night each. They will come for 
their night, bring their families, and 
can usually be counted on to come 
at least once when they can just 
sit down and eat. The further use 
of many people is assured also by 
the assembly programs, the last 
half hour each night, among which 
there are always three local talent 
plans, such as missionary plays, 
etc., involving from six to twenty 
participants. Rehearsals for such 
assemblies are scheduled after the 
school on previous Wednesday 
nights, so that those taking part 
are quite likely to come earlier for 
the session of that evening. 

General results are (1) “Mis- 
sions” is popular; (2) separate mis- 
sionary projects are known; (3) 


contributions on the Benevolence 
side of the envelopes are the regular 
thing among most of the people who 
pledge to the church; (4) good Chris- 
tian fellowship on a good Christian 
foundation is developed in the 
church family. The people are sorry 
when the School of Missions closes. 
They know they will have to 
wait a year before the next one 


begins. 
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A typical evening session: 


6:30 Tureen supper. All who come 
bring a tureen or money. A com- 
mittee of 12 women prepare, set 
the tables and serve. 

Six Simultaneous Classes—for 
little children, Juniors, Young 
People, Young Adults, men and, 
women. 

Half-Hour Assembly—amission- 
ary play, or musical program, 
or guest speaker. 


7:15 


8:00 








ROYAL AMBASSADORS 


‘Could You Do This? 


Mr. John G. Gilson, of Iowa, was 
leader in several camps and assem- 
blies last summer. He told the 
stories of some of the boys with 
whom he had worked in Bengal 
Orissa. Amongst them is the fol- 
lowing story which American boys 
will find interesting. Would Royal 
Ambassadors in America have as 
strong a witness for Christ and His 
church as some of these boys who 
live in non-Christian lands? 


THE Story or BurKaRi Prusti 


Bhikari first came to us when he 
was about 14 years old, but very 
small and undeveloped. His mother 
had died in the Cuttack Leper Asy- 
lum and he was left with no one in 
the world who would claim him as a 
relative. So the Superintendent of 
the asylum brought Bhikari to me 
and asked if we could do anything 
for him at Balasore. He was too old 
to send to primary school then, so 
we took him right into the trade 
school. 

On good board and hard work he 
soon bégan to grow tall and strong, 
and by the end of four years was 
something of an athlete. He soon 
became interested in the Christian 
religion also, although his mother 
was a Hindu. In due time he was 
baptized and joined the Balasore 
church. He was a good worker and 





after four years in the school fin- 
ished as a first-class carpenter. We 
asked him to stay around a little 
longer to get some advanced train- 
ing and help us out, but he was 
restless and anxious to get out on 
his own, so he started at job work, 
knocking around the country from 
one job to another for three years. 

Then he found a permanent job 
with a big Copper Mining Com- 
pany, which was building up a new 
mining camp. He had only been 
working with them for a few months 
when he appeared in Balasore to 
say that his boss liked his work so 
well that he wanted as many more 
boys as he could get with the same 
kind of training. So he found other 
former students, and some just 
about to graduate, and the last I 
knew nine of our boys were working 
with him, all of them Christians. 

These Christian boys with Bhikari 
as their leader got together regu- 
larly for worship. They asked a 
pastor of a church 15 miles away to 
come and hold services for them on 
Sunday afternoons. They got to- 
gether all the other Christians who 
came into the camp from other 
places and soon were able to organ- 
ize a new church with 30 charter 
members. They built their own 
building, called a pastor and were 
self-supporting from the first.— 
John G. Gilson. 
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The Pilgrim Maid 


By Isaac HIGGINBOTHAM 


A poem prompted by the statue of 
the Pilgrim Maid in Plymouth, Mass. 


O Pilgrim Maid of Plymouth Town, 
Across the snow you come to us, 
To speak of courage high and true, 
Of spirit ever strong and free. 


With eyes that know no thought of fear, 
With head erect and brow serene, 

To face whatever life may bring, 

Of highest joy or deepest pain. 


With grace in every line, a grace 

That seems to live and move, as though 
To say the Pilgrim Maid might walk 
Once more the streets of Pilgrim town, 
In this our day and lead our youth 

To prayer and simple faith in God, 

And worship in the meeting house. 


O Pilgrim Maid, that first hard year 

When plague and death stalked through your town, 
And those you loved were stricken sore, 

Your dauntless spirit brought good cheer, 

And hope that made the future bright. 


Within thy heart and soul there lay 
The future of a noble race, a race 

Of stalwart sons and lovely maids, 
The builders of New England’s towns, 
The keepers of our hearths and homes. 


For you, who joined your eager life 
With venturous youth, became so young 
The Pilgrim mother, at whose knees 
Were learned those first great truths 

Of loyalty to God and state. 


O God of Pilgrim Maid, we pray, 
Help us, who claim this land as ours, 
To face our day with equal faith, 
And with that spirit that was hers, 
Be worthy of our heritage. 
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Dear Girls of the Guild: 

This is the season when as a 
people we turn to a day of thanks- 
giving for our nation, and for those 
brave spirits who, at its beginning, 
trusted in God and believed that 
“righteousness exalteth a nation.” 
Their feet touching the rocky shore 
of the new world was symbolic of 
the foundation stones of Christian- 
ity and democracy upon which the 
new nation was to build its life. 

Pilgrim maids who became the 
Pilgrim mothers were a vital part 
of that group. The part they played 
in keeping the ideals of religion 
and freedom strong and to the 
fore cannot be fully told or com- 
pletely measured. How much of all 
we have we owe to their devotion 
and to their sacrifice. 

In the light of the world in 
which we now live, our gratitude 
this Thanksgiving Day becomes 
immeasurably deeper and those 
ideals for which they stood become 
more precious than they have ever 
been before. 

And now a new and better world 
needs building. Once more a call 
comes to young and brave spirits 
whose hearts are tuned to hear. 
Righteousness, good-will, freedom 
must be made real to all men. The 
love of God, revealed in Christ, 
from which these spring, must be 
made known to all the world. Here 
is a cause to claim everything we 
have! 

Can we be the Pilgrim maids of 
the New World which must come 
to be? Will our courage, devotion 
and sacrifice meet the test? Our 
gratitude for all that has come 
down to us will be real indeed, if 
we dedicate ourselves to building 
now for that New World, based 
on foundation stones which Jesus 
brought to life. 

We can express that gratitude 
on Guild Vesper Day, which is our 
special day of thanksgiving and 
fellowship, by taking as large an 
offering as possible for the World 





Managua Chapter, Nicaragua 


Emergency Fund of the denomina- 
tion. It will spread love and relief 
to a needy world, and it will meet 
some of the crying needs of our 
Christian work in this hour of op- 
portunity. (See October Missions, 
page 488.) 

Our dedication to the building 
of the New World can be made 
concrete and meaningful in the 
first “pay-in” day for our Guild 
Love Gift, November 1. Our gift 
helps to carry the message which 
can undergird a New World. If 
our hearts are attuned to the cause 
which is calling heroic Christian 
spirits today, the Guild Love Gift 
will reach its goal this year and go 
even beyond it. 

.Guild girls are Pilgrim Maids of 
today. They reveal their thanks by 
their giving! 

Very sincerely yours, 


Lonadios 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Vesper Day Service 
A new Vesper Day service has 
been prepared by Miss Mary Beth 
Fulton. It is entitled “Join Hands, 
Then.” Order from the Guild office. 


A Hand Clasp 
from Nicaragua 

We are trying to work with In- 
termediate age groups, girls 14 to 
17. This group includes some school 
girls who can meet best in the after- 
noon and some working girls who 
can meet only at night. Gradually 
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we are getting toward a more 
junior group and the younger ones 
overbalance the older ones now. 
However, we have been able to do 
some very worth-while things, in 
spite of the constant change in 
personnel. The girls are much more 
interested in World Wide Missions 
than at the beginning. Right now 
with our mite boxes and prayers 
we are remembering the orphan 
missions, those without support be- 
cause the work has cut them off 
from the supporting countries. 

The picture shows the Managua 
Chapter, the front row sitting on 
the grass hold books read in our 
Mission Study class. The second 
row seated are the officers and 
missionaries holding Bibles. Those 
standing hold articles made for 
White Cross work. These include 
cloth book bindings and mottos 
for the hospital, dresses for poor 
at Christmas and a bed coverlet. 
The Christmas flower, poinsettia, 
furnishes background.—Mary But- 


ler, Collegio Bautista, Managua. 


Vesper Communion 


A year ago the Guild Chapters 
of the Calvary Baptist Church of 
Lowell, Mass., united in observing 
Guild Vesper Sunday with a Can- 
dlelight Communion Service. The 
picture appears on the Missionary 
Education pages of this issue. 

Pastor Scalise led the Commun- 
ion Service, with the girls of the 
Guild serving. At the conclusion 
of the service the presidents lighted 
their candles from those on the 
Communion Tabk. The light was 
passed from one girl to another 
and the girls marched out in pairs 
singing “The Light of the World is 
Jesus,” and the audience and choir 
joining in the processional hymn. 
When the audience turned to leave 
their seats, the girls, lined across 
the back of the church, holding 
their lighted candles, made an im- 
pressive sight and emphasized the 
meaning of this Vesper Day. 
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America, a Pattern for a New 


World 


A young girl, a refugee from Eu- 
rope, spoke before a group of 
Baptist young people recently. She 
told of hunger, but that, she said, 
was not important. She spoke of 
persecution of Jew and Christian 
in Europe, but that too, she said, 
was not important. The important 
thing is that America should not 
lose its ideals; that religious people 
should not lose their faith in God; 
and that somehow together we 
keep America a pattern for a new 
world. When we realized she had 
known hunger, persecution; loss of 
home and country, sufferings of 
which we have no comprehension, 
we sensed the depth and earnest- 
ness of her appreciation of the 
goodness of God and of our need 
of knowing better how to live 
Christianity so that is may stand 
as the pattern for our world. 

At a Christian Friendliness vol- 
unteer’s meeting there was enthu- 
siastic appreciation for friendships 
established and a deep desire so to 
live our faith that our friends may 
feel the spirit of Christ and seek 
to know him. These friends repre- 
sented Italy, Germany, Albania, 
Portugal, Bulgaria, Ukrainia, and 
China, and other points of our 
globe. How far reaching our friend- 
ship is and what it may mean 
in days ahead!—Matilda Utecht, 


Christian Friendliness Missionary. 


Gardena Chapter Installs New 
Officers 


This World Wide Guild Chapter 
is one of our very best. True to 
form, the meeting at which this 
picture was taken, was indeed an 
inspiring one as well as being a 
very “‘festive’’ occasion. The girls 
invited several of the Los Angeles 
W.W.G. Chapters to attend. They 
presented an exceptionally fine 
program and concluded it with an 
inspiring candlelight installation 
service conducted by Mrs. May 











Installation of new officers of the Gardena Chapter 


Koga, counselor of the Junior 
W.W.G. of the same church. 
After the service was over the 
girls served Japanese tea and rice 
cakes in their darling Japanese 
dishes.—Mrs. Ralph W.-Berry. 


They Did What They Couldn’t 


Miss Pearl Vilhauer tells the 
story. “I have been so thrilled 
about the Senior Guild at Em- 
manuel Baptist Church, Buffalo, 
N. Y. What has been done this 
last year is fine and far beyond 
anything they anticipated. 

‘Just a few figures. There are 16 
members. This last year they gave 
$15 as their Love Gift, $20.55 
came in the mite boxes and went for 
Missions, $23.63 actually spent for 
White Cross. 

“Through several extra projects 
a clock was placed in the church 
as a memorial to the president 
who died. The spirit of this presi- 
dent has somehow lived and worked 
and they did go on. I am so 





Children’s World Crusade 














Dear Boys and Girls: 
Who doesn’t like moving day? 
This fall I had the fun of moving 


thrilled about the amount of 
money because the year previous 
each girl paid dues to the amount 
of 5¢ per month and they felt it 
was all they could do. No special 
pressure was brought to bear and 
all of it represented gifts from the 
girls with the exception of the 
amount for the clock. 

“Our programs, too, have been 
interesting and instructive. They 
are planned for the coming year 
and the new books have been 
purchased. 

“I am just a member of the 
group and help a bit when I’m not 
all tied up with the Christian 
Center. These girls are members of 
the church and not connected with 
the Christian Center program. 
Perhaps what these girls did may 
encourage some other group at 
some time.” 

How about surprising your- 
selves by doing the unexpected on 
your first “pay-in day” for the 
Guild Love Gift, November 1. 





from a tiny apartment in New 
York City into a cosy little house 
in a small, friendly town. The eyes 
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of every boy and girl in my neigh- 
borhood popped with excitement 
when our big van drove up in front 
of the empty house at the end of 
the street. Some of the shyer chil- 
dren stayed inside their houses 
and peeked out from behind the 
window curtains to watch the mov- 
ers. But the braver ones came hur- 
rying on their scooter-bikes, their 
roller-skates and velocipedes for 
grandstand seats in our front yard. 
One by one they peered into the 
van to see a host of strange looking 
objects mysteriously wrapped in 
thickly padded quilts. With great 
interest they watched the men 
throw off the covers and pull out 
‘of the darkness furniture for liv- 
ing-room, dining-room, bedrooms 
and kitchen. They saw the men 
place their broad, strong shoulders 
under heavy chests, a large desk, 
a big couch, and carry them slowly 
but steadily into the house. The 
movers returned to the van for 
load after load of chairs, beds, a 
dining-room table, boxes of dishes 
and all the rest. Finally the movers 
pulled the last piece out of the 
van—a piano. It took all three 
men to lift that and the children 
cheered when the movers had 
finally carried it safely up the front 
steps, through the narrow front 
door to its resting place in the 
living-room. 

Every day since then one little 
girl pays me a visit to watch me 
unpack and discover where I have 
put my lamps, what dishes I have 
put in the cupboard, and what new 
pictures are on my walls. It is only 
natural that Ruthie should enjoy 
watching me settle the house, for 
everyone likes to see a house 
“come alive.” An empty house on 
a street with no curtains at the win- 
dows and no friendly lights shining 
out into the dark night is a sad and 
lonesome place. 

Yet it takes more than curtains 
and chairs, a radio, pictures and 
dishes to make a house “come 





Caryll Engwall and her friends 


alive.”’ It takes even more than 
friendly lights shining from the 
windows. In order for the plaster 
and wood, windows and stones in 
a house to become a home there 
must come into that house people, 
not people who just want to use the 
house for a place to sleep at night, 
a place to get their meals and a 
place to hang their hats. They 
must be people who love each 
other and want to help make life 
beautiful and happy for each other. 
For shiny new furniture, sparkling 
china and silken curtains alone do 
not make a house a home. A happy 
home can be found in a tiny cot- 
tage with the barest of furnishings, 
when there is love and sharing. 

Most of us are very fortunate in 
that God has given us good homes 
where we can be protected from 
the cold and storm, where we have 
plenty of wholesome food, where 
we have comfortable beds to sleep 
on. Besides all this we have moth- 
ers and fathers working to make 
us happy, caring for our health 
and safety and teaching us how to 
live. We have brothers and sisters 
who help us with our work and 
share our good times with us. 
When each member of the family 
loves the others and does his part 
to make a happy home, a friendly 
warm light shines out from that 
home which makes all the outside 
world want to enter to enjoy its 
beauty. 

At this season of Thanksgiving 
let us remember especially God’s 
gift of homes. Let us remember the 
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boys and girls who in these war 
years have lost their happy homes. 
There are children in Poland and 
China who have no shelter to pro- 
tect them from the cold and feel 
lucky to find a scrap of matting 
and a thin blanket for their bed. 
Many children in England and 
Germany have been sent away 
from the care of their fathers and . 
mothers to live with strangers. 
Boys and girls in many lands are 
being separated from their brothers 
and sisters. There are children in 
our own America who never have 
a real home, because they must 
travel with their parents from ap- 
ple orchard to bean field in order 
to find work. In our big cities 
children live in crowded, dirty 
tenements with little fresh air and 
no sunshine or play yard. Some- 
times both mothers and fathers 
must leave home to work so there 
is no one to give the children the 
care and teaching they need. 

As we sit around the Thanksgiv- 
ing table this year we shall be en- 
joying the pumpkin pie.and cran- 
berry sauce that mother made, the 
turkey father worked to earn, the 
pretty salad sister arranged, the 
lace cloth grandmother crocheted 
upon so long, the place-cards we 
ourselves made to dress up the 
table. We shall enjoy mother’s 
smniles, father’s hearty jokes, baby’s 
coos and the love and friendliness 
of the whole family. Let us remem- 
ber to thank God for our homes 
with the friendship and love and 
care they bring to us. Let us ask 
God to help us do our part to keep 
our homes happy places. Let us 
find a way to share some of the 
joys of our home with children in 
our own land or across the seas 
who have lost the home life we 
enjoy. Then truly our homes will 
be sending forth into the dark 
places of the world rays of friendly 
light that will bring cheer and com- 
fort to warm the hearts of those 
who need friendship and care. 
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Best wishes to all of you for a 
happy Thanksgiving Day in the 
home you love best! 

Your friend, 


hy Fc 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Introducing Our Special 
Interest Missionaries 

Crusaders, meet your Special 
Interest Missionary friends for this 
year! They are Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Tong, Chinese Americans, 
who work in a gaily painted build- 
ing with carved roof and red pillars. 
The doors of this building are al- 
ways open to Chinese boys and 
girls in the city of Fresno, Cal. 
Mr. and Mrs. Tong plan lots of 
games and good times, clubs and 
classes to teach these children how 
to grow healthy, how to play and 
how to live like friends of Jesus. 
The Christian Center is always 
full of busy, happy boys and girls: 
nursery school children building 
block castles, Boy Scouts learning 
to cook, Crusaders making White 
Cross gifts, a Sunday school class 
singing a song of praise to their 
Heavenly Father. You can write to 
the Tongs at 1053 East St., Fresno, 
Cal. 

For our foreign Special Interest 
Missionaries we have a whole jolly 
family, the Engwalls, from the 
Belgian Congo in Africa. They are 
Mr. and Mrs. M. S. Engwall, 
Elaine, Corinne, Yvonne who is 
14, and Caryl who is 11. The 
Engwall girls have lived most of 
their lives in Africa and have had 
African children for playmates. On 
these pages you can see a picture 
of Caryl with her Congo friends. 
This year Elaine is going to college 
in America and Mrs. Engwall and 
the girls are staying here, too. But 
Daddy Engwall has sailed back 
to Africa to share the story of 
Jesus with boys and girls and their 
mothers and fathers in the Congo 
land. Mrs. Engwall has written 








Crusaders a letter this month. You 
can answer her letter by writing 
to $11 E. College St., Granville, 
Ohio. 

There is a picture and story 
sheet about the Engwall family 
and the Tongs prepared for each 
Crusader group. If you do not 
have your stories and pictures 
write your State Crusade Secre- 
tary, or The Department of Mis- 
sionary Education, 152 Madison 
Ave., New York. 


Dear Boys and Girls of the 
Children’s World Crusade: 

I like your name. “Crusaders” 
for understanding and genuine re- 
spect among all peoples of the 
world. That’s just what Christ 
wants us to be, His Crusaders. 
American boys and girls have 
many opportunities to show respect 
and kindness to children of many 
races for nearly every American 
town has people of more than one 
race. May God bless you as you 
work, play or study. 

We, too, are Crusaders, but our 
community is an African commu- 
nity. Every day we meet scores of 
men, women and children. They 
are all colored and they speak one 
of the many Bantu languages. 
They are God’s people, He created 
them. We respect them for they 
have so many character qualities 
that are admirable. Every day we 
breathe a prayer to God: “Help 
us today to be respectful and kind 
to all Thy people.” 

The boys and girls in Africa 
grow up thinking God is a spirit 
that takes very little interest in 
man. They believe He created the 
world and then left it. They have 
many stories about God and how 
He left the world. They say, “God 
once lived on earth, but He be- 
came tired of men’s company. Men 
were always quarreling and mak- 
ing a lot of noise. People were al- 
ways burning the grass and God 
didn’t like all the smoke. Worst of 
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all, men were always hunting and 
killing animals that He had cre- 
ated. When God could not stand 
it any longer He drove plugs into 
the sky. Then God climbed up 
into the sky on these plugs and as 
He climbed He pulled out the 
plugs behind Him so no man should 
ever be able to find Him.” 

There is another story which is 
similar in every respect except as 
to how God got away from man. 
God asked the spiders to weave a 
strong rope from earth to the top 
of the sky. When the rope was 
strong enough God climbed up. 
‘When He got to the top He cut 
the rope so no man could climb 
up after Him. 

You see, boys and girls, our task 
as missionary Crusaders for Christ 
is to teach the Africans that God 
has not left them and that He still 
loves His people. 

Some of the Africans are realiz- 
ing that God is near and ready to 
help. A Christian Congo woman, 
Mama Wumba, once told me, “‘ Ev- 
ery morning when I go into my 
field to work, I kneel beside my 
hoe and pray: ‘Thanks, O God, 
for good earth, sunshine and rain. 
You have planned that by sweat- 
ing and working we receive our 
food. As I plant and hoe I am 
working with You. As I work to- 
gether with You today, turn all 
prowling animals away from my 
garden and keep all evil thoughts 
from entering my mind. Be near 
me today, I pray. Amen!’” 

May every Crusader also feel 
that same nearness of God each 
day while working with God. 

Your missionary, 
(Mrs. M. S.) Ruth Engwall. 


New Enrichment Materials : 


Crusade leaders who are seeking 
pictures, visual aids and other en- 
richment materials to supplement 
the current mission study themes 
will be interested in the sugges- 

(Continued on page 576) 
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MISSIONS CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


No. 53—John the Baptist 29. 
30. 

Across 
1. “Behold, I send my ... be- 31. 


fore thy face.” Mark 1:2. 
9. Worthy Patriarch. 


while.”’ Mark 6:31. 


32. 
11. “Come ye yourselves apart 33. 
into a desert place, and .. . 


a 


Transpose. 

“I find... fault in this 

man.” Luke 23:4. 

“the kingdom of heaven is at 
.” Matt. 3:2. 

Seventh note in scale. 

“We have walked .. . and 

fro through the earth.” Zech. 

a:3h, 

be evil.” 

































































12. “. . . up children unto Abra- 34. “But if thine... 
ham.” Luke 3:8. Matt. 6:23. 
13. “. . . is my flesh of brass.” 36. “girdle of a...” Mark 1:6. 
Job 6:12. 39. “On these two commandments 
14. Lava. 15. Ruthenium. . all the law and the pro- 
17. “. : . yethe way of the Lord.” phets.” Matt. 22:40. 
Luke 3:4. 40. “‘camel’s .” Matt. 3:4. 
19. “As... is written in the 43. Indorsements. 
prophets.” Mark 1:2. 44, Pertaining to an ellipse. 
20. “ye shall find an... tied.” 49. Each. 
Matt. 21:2. 51. “preaching in the . . . of Ju- 
22. Scandinavian book. daea.”’ Matt. 3:1. 
23. “strike the ... and the two 53. Railroad. 
side posts with the blood.” 54. New Mexico. 
Ex. 12:22. 55. “‘with silver, iron, ... , and 
25. North America. lead.” Ezek. 27:12. 
26. And (F.). 56. “how can we know the... .” 
28. Cavity of hollow rock nodule. John 14:5. 
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Last Month’s Puzzle 





Down 


was locusts and wild 
honey.” Matt. 3:4. 


. Plural ending of nouns. 


“make his paths . . .”” Matt. 


$38. 


. Ancestor of Jesus. Luke 3:28. 
. A little sleep. 


“and a leathern . . . about 


his loins.” Matt. 3:4. 


. Compass point. 
. “And saying, . . . ye 


.”” Matt. 
3:2. 

of God came unto 
John.” Luke 8:2. 

. the baptism of repent- 
ance.” Luke 3:3. 

“had his . . . of camel’s hair.” 
Matt. 3:4. 

Genus of lichens. 

Twelfth month of Jewish year. 
“God is able of these . . . to 
raise up children.” Matt. 3:9. 
Circular whirl. 27. Also. 
“confessing their . . .”” Mark 
1:5. 

Hebrew deity. 

“the latchet of whose... I 
am not worthy to unloose.” 
Luke 8:16. 

New Zealand parrot. 

“every mountain and... 
shall be brought low.” Luke 
3:5. 

“every tree which bringeth not 
forth good fruit is . . . down.” 
Matt. 3:10. 
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41. Mohammedan religious teacher. 
42. “and I will . . . evil beasts 
out of the land.” Lev. 26:6. 

45. Household animal. 46. Three. 
47. “no room for them in the 


.. Luke 2:7. 








48. Civil Engineer. 

50. “The voice of one . . . ing in 
the wilderness.” Matt. 8:3. 

52. “if God . . . clothe the grass.” 
Matt. 6:30. 

53. Sun god. 





THE CONFERENCE TABLE 


EVERY WOMAN SERVING THROUGH HER CHURCH 





I Can—I Must—I Will 
By Mrs. Orrin R. Jupp 


O MAKE the wortp EMER- 

GENCY FUND succeed every 
woman must realize her individual 
importance. Therefore I ask my- 
self: What can I do? 


I Can 

I can acknowledge that I am one 
of the “Every Woman Serving 
Through Her Church in wor.tp 
EMERGENCY FUND,” otherwise not 
every woman in my church will be 
serving. 

I can catch a vision of the need of 
the Fund by attending the women’s 
meetings in my church, by helping 
in the programs, by reading the 
Conference Table page in Missions 
to keep in touch with the plans fol- 
lowed by the women’s societies of 
our Northern Baptist Churches. 

I can pray for the suffering ones 
in the war torn areas, that they 
may be comforted; for the hungry 
that they may be fed; for the aged 
servants of God that their labors 
may be appreciated; for the stu- 
dents in our schools that they may 
be assured that my church cares 
for them; for the persecuted in 
many lands that they may live tri- 
umphantly; for my church that it 
may be worthy of the fellowship of 
Christ, in serving the world. 

I can give. How much did I give 
to the birthday offerings last year? 
Can I not decide to do at least as 
much this year for the needs out- 
lmed in the WORLD EMERGENCY 


FUND; the 50,000,000 homeless, 
hungry, and unclothed in China; 
the starving multitudes in Europe, 
the orphaned missions and stranded 
missionaries; the Christian minis- 
try to our country’s service men; 
the needs of aged and infirm minis- 
ters and missionaries; the crying 
need of our Baptist colleges and 
schools. 

I can enlist others. I can share my 
vision of need and opportunity 
with some other woman, by invit- 
ing her to my home and to the 
church that her interest may be 
challenged. I can write letters, tele- 
phone, call, have meetings in my 
home. I can help gear in the 
women’s plans with those of the en- 
tire church. There is apparently no 
end to what I, one woman, can do. 
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I Must : 

What I can do will not be done 
unless I feel that I must. I can 
when I am desperately in earnest, 
because when I am desperately in 
earnest I must. I have no option. I 
must read, learn, get a vision, pray, 
give, win others. The whole success 
of the national enterprise hinges on 
little me and on a hundred thou- 
sand other little me’s from coast to 
coast. I can, I must. 


I WILL 

I will do all I can to make this 
WORLD EMERGENCY FUND a reality. 
I have been concerned lest it dimin- 
ish the regular giving and thereby 
curtail our missionary program. I 
am sure this need not be the case. 
It was at Antioch that the disciples 
were first called Christians and this 
church, distinguished for its mis- 
sionary spirit, sent its very first 
offering for relief. Read Acts 11:29, 
“Then the disciples, every man ac- 
cording to his ability, determined 
to send relief unto the brethren 
which dwelt in Judea.” That was 
the beginning of their missionary 
activity, closely. followed by the 
sending forth of their best leaders 
to missionary service. God acts al- 
ways through the consecration of 
men’s will to His service. I will let 
Him act through mine to make the 
EMERGENCY FUND a success. 


$$ © 
One Good Turn Deserves Another 


By Mrs. Howarp WayYNE SMITH 


NCE again the women of our 
denomination are asked to 
undertake a specific task. This time 
it has to do with the raising of the 
WORLD EMERGENCY FUND of $600,- 
000 approved by the Northern 
Baptist Convention at Wichita, 
and I earnestly hope that by the 
time this message reaches you, you 
will be well on your way to your 
goal. 
Why should we women again be 





enlisted in a challenging enter- 
prise? Well, suppose we analyze the 
peculiar faculties of women which 
fit them for this undertaking. 


Our INTELLIGENCE 


It is quite common to say rather 
lightly that the feminine mind 
works more by intuition than by 
intelligence and certainly women 
intuitively sympathize with suffer- 
ing. When the need for relief of this 
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suffering is apparent women al- 
ways use their intelligence to pro- 
vide this relief. You recall the need 
which arose in Shaohing, China, 
when the women who became 
Christians could no longer con- 
scientiously earn a living by mak- 
ing spirit money. Our missionary, 
Marie Dowling, promptly designed 
dolls and secured a market for 
them. This industry, the Shaohing 
Industrial Mission, met in a won- 
derful way theneed. Inevery church 
I am sure that a recognition of the 
need of this Fund will call forth the 
intelligent planning which will be 
necessary to meet the need. 


Our IMAGINATION 


Women know how to use their 
imagination. When very young 
they have fascinating dreams of the 
home which will some day be theirs, 
and mothers are always fashioning 
dreams of what their children will 
become. These dreams become the 
foundation stones of the realiza- 
tions, just as an architect dreams 
of his building and draws his blue- 
prints. 


INVENTION OF METHODS 


Imagination leads to invention of 
methods. The farmer’s bride pic- 
tures her little home and works 
toward its realization, often with 
most primitive materials and im- 
plements. So you are urged to 
adopt the plan of the Tree “for the 
healing of the nations” and to 
adapt it to the needs of your par- 
ticular church. 

A stimulus to the invention of 
methods may be seen in this inci- 
dent. In September, 1938, Pastor 
T.S. Tsiang, moved by the sight of 
hungry children on the streets, un- 
dertook the care of a small group. 
At the beginning there were only 
20 children. . . . Soon the number 
rose to 100 and at this point the 
name Hundred Hungry Children 
arose. Now three centers have de- 
veloped with 1300 children en- 
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Something fo Wc Thankful hee eo 


“I'M HAVING A BIRTHDAY ANNIVER- 
. TO CELEBRATE IT | AM 


ENCLOSING A CHECK FOR $1,000 
AS A LOVE GIFT.” 





This is the month for special Thanksgiving — 
perhaps your birthday month too? 


e bie Gift me an Annuity Gift 


SENT TO THE 
WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST 
FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


Will ‘lengthen the cords and strengthen the stakes” 
of our work on the Foreign Fields 


For Annuity information, write to 


FRANCES K. BURR, TREASURER 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City 


So writes one of our Annui- 
tants. What a glorious way 


to celebrate a Birthday! 








rolled. They are received from 
infancy to 14 years. All come daily 
to the centers for their one meal 
and instruction in reading, simple 
arithmetic, singing and Bible stories. 
A beginning has been made in 
handiwork, also. Included in the 
number are a number of ‘mothers 
with nursing babies. The mothers 
are given regular instruction under 
the direction of the pastor’s wife. 
Children are sent to clinic daily for 
treatment. Pastor Tsiang estimates 
that two-thirds of these children 
would have been dead had it not 
been for the children’s centers. 


Our INSISTENCE 


Women are noted for their in- 
sistence on their purposes, and this 





makes them well-nigh invulnerable 
to ridicule, discouragement and de- 
feat. Last year, by sheer insistence 
and persistence we lighted our 70th 
Anniversary candles till we far sur- 
passed our goal of $70,000. This 
year we shall glory in seeing the 
Tree glitter with green and silver 
and gold leaves. 

But every individual woman must 
assume her responsibility if our goal 
shall be reached. I pray that it shall 
be passed! 


A Correction 

An unfortunate error appeared in 
the report of the retirement of Dr. 
Lena A. Benjamin, on page 463 in the 
October issue. It was stated that she 
retires after 30 years of service, whereas 
she has served for 40 years. 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CoNDUCTED BY ELIZABETH I. FENSOM 
Council on Finance and Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 














Perfect! 


As reported last month, First 
Prize for yearbooks was awarded 
to the Women’s Union of Grace 
Baptist Church, Camden, N. J., 
because the judges considered it “a 
splendid example of what a society 
can do in getting out a perfect, 
handmade book... the cover, 
typed programs and poems, and 
drawings—all so neatly done, chal- 
lenge our women’s societies to dis- 
cover in their church-family those 
who can achieve similar results.” 

The contest, you will recall, 
covered yearbooks on the 1940 
theme, Witnesses of the Light. The 
cover of this prize-winning book, 
4 by 51% inches in size, is on thin 
gold cardboard, a perfect back- 
ground for a small reproduction of 
the famous painting, The Light of 
the World. 

The pages of the book, iia are 
typed, show skill and care in ar- 
rangement. The opening page gives 
the theme hymn. This is followed 
by the title page with the name of 
the society and church, the theme 
of the programs, and the key Scrip- 
ture verses. One page is devoted to 
the dates of the White Cross meet- 
ings, which begin at two o’clock 
and are preceded by a covered dish 
luncheon at one. 

Each of the program pages bears 
an appropriate pen-and-ink sketch, 
heavily shaded in India ink. The 
title of the program and the names 
of the leaders are given. 

The September meeting featured 
a candlelight service, and its in- 
spirational character is indicated 
by a quotation from the poem, 
“Hold High the Torch!” This is 
illustrated by a flaming torch. 

A Chinese home scene decorates 
the page for October, when a re- 


view of Stand By for China was 
given. A verse from Send the Light 
completes the page. 

November’s program was in the 
form of a dramatic presentation. 
The quotation, which follows, has 
an oriental lamp as a symbol: 

He who as a comrade shows the way 
to one who has missed it, is as one who 
has lighted another’s lamp from his 
own lamp. It none the less gives light 
to himself when it burns for another.— 
Ennius. 


A “Surprise Guest Speaker” was 
announced for December, and both 
illustration and quotation were 
appropriate to the season. ~ 
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A church heads the page for 
January when Miss Alice W. S. 
Brimson spoke on “The Light 
Shines on Our Home Mission 
Fields.” An owl (Who? Who?) sur- 
rounded by question marks an- 
nounced the quiz program, for 
February, “Information, Please!” 
(Note.—Copies of this quiz are 
available at 5¢; order from Baptist 
Literature Bureau.) Putting the 
“7” in “ Migrant” was the unusual 
topic for March, with a sketch 
of a weary, burdened migrant 
family. 

The familiar seven-branch can- 
dlestick indicated the gala celebra- 
tion of the 70th Anniversary of the 
Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society, with Mrs. 
Howard Wayne Smith as the guest 
speaker. A cottage with lighted 
windows set the keynote for “The 








As you face life’s sunset .. . 


@ Let us tell you how you may have... 
Security in Old Age ... Freedom from 
Worry ...a Steady Income ... Permanent 
Satisfaction . . . through the annuity plan 
of the American Bible Society. 


For nearly ninety years the Society’s 


checks have always’ been sent when due ‘ 


. helping to bring security in spite of ' 
dinuchina and perplexing world conditions. 


MAIL THIS 


YOU FACE OLD AGE 


WITHOUT FEAR.... 
WHEN YOU ARE PROTECTED 
BY ANNUITY AGREEMENTS 
of the AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


A check every six months! That would 
mean much to you! 


In addition there is the fine satisfac- 
tion of sharing in the work of making 
the Bible more widely available 
throughout the world. 


Render an important rag ng yaya omer 
will yo ones at the same time— by sending beauti 
fully des Christmas Cards Prepared 
Ee po Bible Society. Use convenient coupon 


COUPON TODAY 


se AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Bible House, New York 


Send me, without obligation, your booklet B 48 entitled “‘A Gift That Lives.” 


Oo 
C] Send me.... 


boxes of Scriptural Christmas Cards at $1.00 per box of 15 cards. 
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Witness of the Christian Home.” 
(The quotations for these six were 
all from the Bible.) A ship, pre- 
sumably laden with White Cross 
gifts, was the sketch for April’s 
dramatization and dedication of 
White Cross boxes. A mother and 
daughter in quaint, turn-of-the- 
century costumes, grace the page 
devoted to the announcement of the 
Mother-Daughter banquet. The 
final pages list the officers and 
committees, and also the dates of 
the meetings of the Association. 


Christmas Is Coming! 


Have you planned a special pro- 
gram for the Christmas season? 
Last year the December meeting 
of the Woman’s Guild of the First 
Baptist Church of White Plains, 
N. Y., realized the aims of the 
program committee—namely, to 
provide “an evening of enjoyable 
entertainment and spiritual sig- 
nificance and at the same time not 
require much time on the part of 
the participants at this busy season 
of the year.” The following descrip- 
tion is from Mrs. Edla L. Porter: 


Round tables seating eight, festive 
with candles and greens, were set in a 
horseshoe plan facing the stage. A 
committee had arranged the place cards 
for those expected, mixing the gay with 
the shy, with a table or two for extras. 
A hostess was assigned to each table. 

Off-stage a girls’ trio, unaccom- 
panied, sang a carol to attune every- 
one’s mind to the occasion. 

The curtain opened to reveal a typi- 
cal modern living room with Daddy 
seated by the fire with his newspaper. 
Mother enters with the five-year-old 
boy and nine-year-old girl. The children 
hang up their stockings, mentioning 
their hopes. The boy recites The Night 
Before Christmas. The girl sings an 
original carol of the first Christmas 
Eve. Daddy then reads verses from 
Luke and Matthew. The whole family 
(and it was really a family taking part) 
sang Silent Night, and off the children 
go to bed. (The conversation through- 
out this scene was entirely unrehearsed 
and spontaneous.) 





MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY! 


Organizations, schools, Lodges, Clubs 
make money easily selling HANDY 
WACKS Hang-up Waxed Paper and 
other popular household items. Write 
today for FREE catalog and interest- 
ing information. 

HANDY WACKS CORP., SPARTA, MICH. 








CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 


For Sale or for Personal Use 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS — 
New, Attractive, with worth-while 
sentiments, many with Bible 
Texts — in great variety of artis- 
ticsettings — the typeof Greetings 
Christian people are looking for. 





EXTRA 
MONEY 
EASILY 
EARNED 











EVERY DAY Greetings — comforting, encour- 
aging messages of cheer to the sick and sorrowing, 
Birthday, etc. — many with Bible Texts. 

Cards that are different — not found in stores — 
Boxed and Unboxed — good profit, no investment 
necessary. Write early for free catalog and 
attractive Sale Plans. 


PEASE GREETING CARDS, Inc. 
264 Laurel St. Dept. N, Buffalo, N. Y. 















High School Course 


CLM els Many Finish in 2 Years 

our time and abilities permit. Rn 

iat ta supplied — 
im: t F. 


iy. t be 
a ‘bhatt Four 


sulpatt 7 COWN S 

Pulpit 

Fine materials, beautiful work, 

seomely low prices. Catalog and 
mples on request. State your 

pe aisand name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1162 South 4th St., Greenville, Ll. 











Make MORE Money This Christmas 


With our ‘*Bible Text © gar yp — a beautiful Christ- 
and choice of Bible 
verse. Sells for = u -20. Nothing else like it. Chris- 
tians . Liberal commission. Also, our com- 








large agent's Book and Bible nm 
included ~—y on pest, Fo ‘action gua 
Write today. C. W. » 2101 Windsor Kd. 
Dept. R-11, Dayton, O 


New York’s if 
Friendliest Hotel 


Convenient location; 

quiet, spacious rooms; % 
friendly, attentive serv- 3% 
ice make the Prince #4 
George New York's out- % 


standing hotel value 

1000 Rooms with Bath 
Single $2.50 to $4.00 
Double $3.50 to $7.00 
George H. Newton, Mar. 
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The trio then sang a group of English 
carols. One of our women, an excellent 
speaker, read a challenging editorial 
on the Christian aspect of the interna- 
tional situation. Two others, gifted 
with fine voices, read a few of the 
classic Christmas poems. 

The trio invited all to join in the 
carol-singing while girls passed through 
the audience collecting the gifts which 
we annually bring for our County 
Home and placed them under the large 
lighted Christmas tree. 

Ice cream, cakes and coffee were 
served by the hostess at each table. 


Your plans will help someone. 
Let’s have a shower of Christmas 
programs for The Open Forum. 





WOMEN OVER THE SEAS 
(Continued from page 559) 


and Sgaw Karen and published in 
the vernacular papers. All were 
, ot that “in the place where you 
are on that day” the day be espe- 
cially observed with a service of 
prayer and thanksgiving. It was 
also suggested for use on “Daw 
Mya Memorial Day” in May, a 
day set apart to honor this great 
Christian woman and leader of 
women’s work in Burma. The Bur- 
mese women have started a Daw 
Mya Memorial Fund which is to be 
used to support a Bible woman who 
will work in the village near Pyin- 
mana where the students in the 
Lena Tillman Case Memorial Home- 
crafts School will go for their prac- 
tise work. In Mandalay, women of 
other denominations joined in the 
celebration on April 3rd. 

Mrs. Herman Tegenfeldt, Gen- 
eral Society missionary, newly ar- 
rived in Burma, writes: “It was 
my privilege to be present April 
$rd at Kemmendine Girls’ High 
School when the Rangoon Bur- 
mese women celebrated the 70th 
Anniversary. The pageant with 
candle lighting was very effective. 
There were very few words which I 
understood as F had had only a few 
weeks’ study of Burmese, but I felt 
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Big PROFITS 


for Your Organization 


Our special offer to church societies, 
clubs and other women’s organizations 
will provide ample funds quickly, easily, 
pieqnantiy. Let us tell you how the sale 
ofGottschalk’s Metal Sponges, underour 
successful cooperative plan, has solved 
the financial problems of thousands of 
women’s organiestions, Write today for 
s. METAL 


particulars. SPONGE SAL 
ORP.,Lehigh Ave. &MascherSt., Phila. 


Gottschalks 
















the spirit that prevailed over the 
meeting. It gave me a thrill to 
know as they were looking forward, 
that with the same spirit Baptist 
women all over the world were 
looking forward and pledging them- 
selves once again to the task so 
close to their hearts. Although it 
seems as though the doors are clos- 
ing in some places, I believe they 
are open in others as never before.” 

Since the Baptist women over- 
seas were invited to join us in hon- 
oring this memorable occasion on 
April 8rd, at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, almost every one of the 
24 hours of the day was marked by 
an observance in some place around 
the world. Space forbids the men- 
tion here of all the reported 
celebrations, while accounts of 
others are still being received. The 
extent to which these women of 
many lands have joined with us in 
this Anniversary is suggestive of 
the way in which they are increas- 
ingly sharing with us the responsi- 
bility in carrying out Christ’s com- 
mand, “Go ye into all the world.” 

Our hearts are moved to a re- 
dedication to this task as we re- 
member this great host who joined 
in the Anniversary Benediction: 


We, the Christian women of Burma, 
India, China, Japan, Africa, the Philip- 
pines and America, join our hearts and 
voices in gratitude for the ties which hold 
us together and we ask thy blessing as we 
go from this service to face the tasks of 
a new decade, in our work of trying to 
build a better world, in the name of the 
Prince of Peace, Thy Son and our Lord. 
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MANY people now send THE SECRET PLACE each year instead of 
the ordinary greeting card — it costs no more and is far more valuable. The 
inspiring January-March, 1942 issue contains a cheering New Year's wish to 
be signed by the giver. Attractive two-color holiday envelopes will be supplied 
at a nominal charge (see coupon below). A gift of THE SECRET PLACE this 
Holiday Season may change the course of more than one life during the year 
ahead! There is a crying need for this soul-satisfying little booklet in our homes, 
our camps, our institutions. Every family should use it regularly. No one can es- 
timate the magnitude of its spiritual force when used for daily devotions along 
with the Bible. 








Remember the Boys in the Camps 


If you would like to help minister to the many who have no church 
friends to remember them, send a dollar or more to The Secret 
Place Service Men's Fund, 1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and for each dollar contributed, we shall send twenty copies of The 
Secret Place in an attractive dispenser to one of the many Service 
Camps, for free distribution to hungry-hearted boys. 





-* 








ThE SECRET PLACE 


1701 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





PRICES: Single copies, 10 cents 
postpaid. Single subscription, 30 
cents a year. Ten or more copies 
mailed to one address 

each 5¢ 











Gentlemen: 
Please send me........ copies of the January-March, 1942 issue of The Secret Place. 
Include........ decorated holiday envelopes for remailing at Y2 cent each (20 

or more). ni aa A ST a Fae 


Please send........ copies of The Secret Place through The Secret Place 
Service Men’s Fund to the boys in camps. 

lenclose........ ($1.00 or more for each packet of 20 to be sent). 

Please send........ subscriptions (four issues a year) to the attached list of..... 
names and addresses at 30 cents per subscription. 
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THEY HAD A GRAND 

AND GLORIOUS SUMMER 
(Continued from page 546) 

Twice National Amateur Mile 

Champion of America.” 

The tremenduous increase in the 
popularity and effectiveness of the 
Royal Ambassador Camp at Ocean 
Park during recent years reached 
its high point this past summer. 
During the six weeks of camp, 568 
boys and 95 pastors and missiona- 
_ Ties stretched their hands across the 
seas and lifted their eyes to unseen 
heights to put their fingertips on 
glory. 

The advance in enrolment of 
107 above the total of 1940 and 
the addition of the splendid serv- 
ice building were not the major 
achievements at the Ocean Park 
Camp. The chapel offerings for the 
relief of the lepers in Burma and 
for the assistance of Baptists in 
war-torn Europe, and the 59 deci- 
sions of promising boys to accept 
Jesus Christ as Lord and to follow 
Him in baptism were the more 
significant indices of achievement. 


CHILDREN’S WORLD 
CRUSADE 
(Continued from page 569) 
tions listed below. Unless other- 
wise indicated the material may 
be obtained from the Department 
of Missionary Education, 152 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York, N. Y. To 
supplement Jewish-Christian Rela- 

tionships study: 

1. A real Jewish scroll in a 
rayon case, containing the Torah 
(the first five books of the Bible) 
in Hebrew; 7% inches long; ob- 
tained from Bloch Publishing Com- 
pany, 31 W. 3lst St., New York. 
40¢. 

2. Ten Commandment Pins with 
the ten commandments in Hebrew. 
Obtained in different: colors from 
the Bloch Publishing Company. 
10¢ each. 

8. Gold or silver finished Me- 
norah pins with the seven branch 


candlestick. Obtained from the 
Bloch Publishing Co. 10¢ each. 
To supplement Worship Around 
the World study: 

1. Three colored pictures which 
are reproductions of African art, 





and Hard-to-Find 

OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS supplied. 
Also family and town histories. 

numbers, etc. All subjects, ‘all. lan —_ 
Send a wants — no obligation. We 
report promptly. Lower prices. 

Religious Books a Specialty 
(We also supply current books at 
publishers’ prices, postpaid) 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 W. ‘4% L Dept. 194, Pad a City 
Ola Books and'M. ‘agazines 


CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 


for re-sale or pines sees use. Christmas cards. Also cards 
for all Birthday, Co tulations, Good 
Cheer, Get Well, and Sympathy folders. True Chris- 
tian sentiments. Each exquisite card has some 
distinctive touch which gives it instant appeal. 
There should be a BIG demand in your community 
for these cards. Rock-bottom prices insure our agents 
all-year-round profits. Write TODAY for 
complete information. 
es GREETING CARD COMPANY 
Dept. 1 x 522 Philadelphia, Pa. 














YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


Christian Service plus income, above average. 
Openings, full or part time, for Christian men and 
women right in your own community. Those qual- 
ified offered promotion as o rar cyig = some 
travel Minister earned in Ju j Young 
S.S, teacher. $275.00. Write today Vor BRE 
let “A Business Opportunity Plus.’’ John Rudin 
SQ., 1018 South 





& Company, Inc - Sees 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Til. 











aR of Quality 


Best Materials gS 


SILVER PLATE 


vidual 
Libcioe 


FINEST 
Wornmansnip 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE C0 co. 
Room 301 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES ¢ EMBROIDERIES 
HANGINGS ¢ STOLES ¢ VESTMENTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


NEW CATALOG on Request 
NAT! ONAL ACADEMIC CAP ¢ GOWN CO. 


23 ARCh ST PHILADELPHIA,PA 
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showing native conceptions of (1) 
Christ Blessing the Little Children, 
(2) The Visit of the Magi. (8) The 
Madonna and Child. 5¢ each. 

2. World Focus—a picture book 
showing Christians around the 
world worshipping, studying, heal- 
ing and working together for the 
Kingdom of God. Contains some 
pictures of children at worship. 20¢. 

8. One Great Fellowship—photo- 
graphs, pictographs, and text show- 
ing the influence of Christianity 
on all parts of the world. 10¢. 


Caught by the Camera 


Illustrations in this Issue 


AMERICAN INnpIAN: Bacone College 
students, 561; Murrow Orphanage 
boys, 554. 

Burma: Orlanda Pierce School, 534. 

CARTEGENA: Scenes, 527-529. 

Curva: Women at Meihsien, 559. 

Et Satvapor: Ozatlan street and 
church, 549; Colegio Bautista, 549. 

Havana: Morro Castle, 522; Capitol, 
528; Scenes, 529. © 

MIscELLANEOvs: Twins at Baptist 
hospital, 555; New York Baptist: 
Home for the Aged, 555; New Com- 
munity Church, Boulder City, 550; 
Chinese Tea and Style Show, 560; 
Missionary auto and trailer, 561; 
Mexican work in Kansas, 535-37; 
W.W.G., Lowell, Mass., 563; Pil- 
grim Maid, 565; W.W.G. Nicaragua, 
566; W.W.G., Los Angeles, 567; 
Caryll Engwall, 568; United China 
Relief Poster, 520. 

Panama: Scene, 522, 523. 

PERSONALITIES: Eleanor San Tay, 
558; R. Fred Chambers, 562; W. A. 
Shanks, H. E. Hinton, 538; C. H. 
Atkinson, 539; Rev. and Mrs. Cecil 
Hobbs, 532. 

Royat AMBASSADORS: Summer camps, 
543-45. 

San Buas Isuanps: Natives, 526. 








YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Do, you have one in your town? 


eee ought to be in every public 
library in the country. The current 
issue should be in the reading room and a 
complete file ought to be available for 
reference. 


Subscribers in ever increasing numbers 
are subscribing for their public libraries, 
not only as a missionary service but also 
as a community service. 


Will you not join them and see to it that 
MIssIONs is made available? Perhaps the 
Woman’s Society, or the Men’s Class, or 
some other organization will make this 
subscription possible. 


In all such library subscriptions the li- 
brarian is furnished the name and ad- 
dress of -the friend who makes the 
subscription possible. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD. N. H, 
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NEW YORK, N.Y. is 
_____for MISSIONS 
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THE NORTHERN BAPTIST 


Them © 
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The United States Defense leaders have a slogan: “Keep ‘em Flying!”’—But 
spiritual defenses must not be neglected in these tumultuous days, and 
Northern Baptist leaders say, ‘Keep the Graduates Filing from our Christian 
Schools, Colleges and Seminaries!” 

Someone writing as “The Church College” said: ‘! stand for life’s highest 
ideals. | train for service. From me have come presidents, governors, legisla- 
tors, judges, educators, editors, in greater proportion than from any other 
source. Upon me the Church depends for its preachers, its teachers, its mis- 
sionaries—all of its leaders. Without me the work of the Church could not go 


on. 
The very life of some of our fine old Baptist institutions is now threatened. 


Enrollments are suffering 10 to 30 percent declines because of selective 
service and defense employment. Operating costs have risen. Endowment 
income has shrunken. There are no government subsidies such as there were in 
1941. 

Baptist schools with emergency needs will receive aid from the $100,000 
school and college apportionment of the $600,000 World Emergency Fund 
to be raised over and above missionary giving by December 7. 


$600,000 by December 7 


The World Emergency Fund is the answer of Northern 
Baptists to existing world emergencies that cannot 
be met by the Unified Budget. Of the total of $600,- 
000 to be raised, $100,000 will go for critical needs 
in our schools. All undesignated gifts to the Fund will 
go to the Council on Finance and Promotion, one-sixth 
of which will be forwarded to the Board of Education. 
Designated gifts will be applied as designated. 


LUTHER WESLEY SMITH, Executive Secretary 


Lian tll 
/r 100,000 


to help our 
BAPTIST SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


A major portion of the receipts will be used to help 
the nine schools described below and several others 
which are in direst need. 


SEMINARIES 


Berkeley Divinity School. Our west coast school for 
training ministers and missi ies—an institution with 
a splendid record. 


Central (formerly Kansas City Seminary). The im- 
portant training center for our pastors in the great 
Plains states. 


Northern. An inspiring source of leadership for our 
churches in the north central states. 


COLLEGES 


Alderson-Broaddus. Our college in West Virginia 
where ambitious youth of limited means can have 
their chance. 


Keuka College for Women. A college which has con- 
sistently nurtured Christian character and leadership. 


Rio Grande. An unusual foothills college in southern 
Ohio with a specialized self-help program for promis- 
ing youth with limited or no means. 


Shurtleff. A school with a noble, historic past and a 
will to serve the future even more worthily. 





Sioux Falls. Recently reorganized to open this fall as 
a Junior Educational College. Destined to provide 
important leadership training for our youth in its 
area. 


ACADEMIES 


Coburn Classical Institute. One of our secondary 
schools located in Maine which has in the past and 
is now sending out a constant stream of young men 
rooted in Christian ideals and purposes. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION, 152 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 























PLAY REFUGEE 


To Keep Their Rice Bowls Filled 


Arrange for your church members a simple supper such as refugees are given. . 
baked beans, rice or stew, and coffee... and serve it cafeteria style on uncov- 
ered tables. Tickets can be sold at a low price, just sufficient to cover the cost. 


Refugee Dinners are a sure way of making vivid the plight of real refugees who 
count such frugal fare a luxury. After supper let some eloquent speaker talk on 
world needs. Then take up an offering for our World Emergency Fund. 


Churches all over Northern Baptist territory are reporting great success with this 
novel method of furthering our World Emergency cause. A leaflet called ‘‘ Pennies 
for Their Supper — Dollars for World Relief” will tell you how to arrange one in 
your church. Write to 


Council on Finance & Promotion 
152 Madison Ave., New York City 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
































